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Lohengrin Ushers in 24th 
San Francisco Season 


Wagner Work Given Best Presen- 
tation in Golden Gate History— 
Set Svanholm Makes Debut— 
Sayao Triumphs as Mimi 


By Marsory M. FisHer 


SAN FRANCISCO 

NDER the general direction of Gaetano 
U Merola and sponsorship of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association, the 24th season 
opened with a newsworthy performance of 
Lohengrin on Sept. 17. The Opera House was 
jammed to the doors, both inside and out. Those 
inside, had tickets to see the stage show. Those 
outside looking in, had curiosity and footspace 
to see the fashionables on parade. And as 
usual, on the morning after, the paper gave 
pages to the social aspects of the opening— 
and a column, plus or minus, to its musical 
aspects ! 

But there was nothing usual about the mu- 
sical performance. In fact it had extraordi- 
nary aspects in that it not only had an un- 
familiar cast but that it came into the Opera 
House thoroughly routined through the pre- 
ceding performances in Portland and Seattle. 
Consequently, the San Francisco first night, 
instead of being a bit on the haphazard side 
(in the belief it didn’t matter very much what 
happened on the stage because first-nighters 
are more interested in their own show)—Lo- 
hengrin had quite the best co-ordinated and 
most generally excellent performance ever 
staged here. 

Making his North American debut with 
the San Francisco Company in the title role, 
Set Svanholm made a remarkably fine impres- 
sion. He is a rather slight man, with a fine 
virile tenor that is rich, clear and secure. He 
sang with facile ease—sustaining magnificent 
musical lines—and gave every indication that 
he is a superb singer with a voice still in its 
prime. 

As an actor, he was better than most tenors. 
And if his personality was less glamorous than 
Elsa’s ideal—we have yet to see one who 
looked better that could sing nearly so well. 

(Continued on page 6) 





Buffalo Acclaims Festival 
By La Scala Company 


By BENNo ROoSENHEIMER 


BUFFALO 

WHEN Albin O. Holder, president of J. N. 

Adam & Co., inaugurated the Opera Fes- 

tival three years ago he realized that such a 

venture would add an important cultural devel- 

opment for the city of Buffalo. Kleinhans Mu- 

sic Hall during the week of Sept. 23 to 28 in- 

clusive was transformed from a stately concert 

hall into a busy, fast moving opera house for 
the La Scala Opera Company. 

The festival was sold out for the entire week. 
On Sept. 23 the first performance, Madama 
Butterfly was given with a brilliant cast, includ- 
ing Dorothy Kirsten as Cio Cio San, Thelma 
Altman as Suzuki, Nino Martini as Lieut. 
Pinkerton and Richard Bonelli as the Sharpless. 
Singing her role with dramatic perfection and 
tonal beauty Miss Kirsten was acclaimed for 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Metropolitan to Give 
The Warrior, Native Opera 


New York Season to Open with 
Lakme—Mozart’s Seraglio a Nov- 
elty—Three New Conductors and 
Ten New Singers Engaged 


FRESHLY costumed revival of Delibes’ 

Lakme, absent from the repertory for four 
years, will open the forthcoming 18-week sea- 
son of the Metropolitan Opera Association on 
Nov. 11, according to the announcement of 
General Manager Edward Johnson at his an- 
nual press conference, Oct. 8. Lily Pons is to 
be heard in the title role and the work will be 
conducted by Louis Fourestier, who comes to 
the Metropolitan to take charge of the French 
repertoire. Mr. Fourestier has for many years 
been associated with the Paris Opéra and 
Opéra-Comique. 


“Radio” Opera to Be Mounted 


Two Metropolitan novelties will be Mo- 
zart’s Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, given as 
The Abduction from the Seraglio in the En- 
glish translation by Thomas Martin used when 
the work was produced at Central City, Colo., 
this past summer; and The Warrior, the $1,500 
prize-winning American opera in one act, com- 
posed by Bernard Rogers, to a book by Norman 
Corwin. The Warrior was originally written 
for radio and was announced as a “radio 
opera” last February, when it received the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund award. A modern ap- 
proach to the Samson and Delilah story it has 
been rearranged for the stage by Samuel Lev 
and Mary Schenk. The music is said to be 
modern in idiom and although the costumes 
will be Biblical the production will be experi- 
mental and utilize various lighting effects. The 
Warrior will be the first American novelty 
produced at the Metropolitan since Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s Island God, done in 1941-42. . 

Operas to be restored after one or more sea- 
sons’ absence from the repertoire will be Hum- 
perdinck’s Hansel und Gretel, to be given in 
English: Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, Verdi's 
Aida and Trovatore, Wagner’s Siegfried, Mus- 
sorgsky’s Boris, and Gounod’s Faust. The 
(Continued on page 12) 











Glimpsed at the San 
Francisco Opera after a 
performance of Don Pas- 
quale, from the left, are 
John Brownlee, Licia Al- 
banese, John Garris, Karl 
Kritz, the conductor, and 
Salvatore Baccaloni. Be- 
low: Backstage in San 
Francisco are General 
Director Gaetano Merola 
and President Kenneth 
Monteagle both of the 
San Francisco Opera As- 
sociation and George A. 
Sloan, President of the 
Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation 








R. Strohmeyer 


K. Strohmeyer 
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Aida Launches Six-Week 
Opera Season in Chicago 


By RutH Barry 


CHICAGO 
B Y far the most brilliant opera opening here 
since pre-war days was the inaugural 
event of the Chicago Opera Company’s 1946 
season on Sept. 30 when Verdi’s Aida was 
presented. White ties, orchids and ermine 
were back in abundance, and a gala at- 
mosphere reigned in the sumptuous foyer of 
the Opera House. Equally spectacular was the 
pageantry of the opera itself. Costumes and 
settings had never been more opulent. 

The actual performance, however, was some- 
what less stimulating. Though it moved at a 
moderately fast pace under Fausto Cleva’s 
direction, it was often lacking in dramatic ex- 
uberance. Ellen Repp, cast as Ammeris at 
the eleventh hour because Bruna Castagna, 
originally scheduled for the role, was ill, gave 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Five of Nation’s Orchestras Open Seasons 





Rodzinski Launches 
New York Season 


The New York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony began its 105th season on 
the evening of Oct. 3 with an eclectic 
program that struck few sparks but 
revealed the orchestra in reasonably 
good trim after its brief late-summer 
respite. Carnegie Hall was well filled 
with Philharmonic regulars and a gen- 
erous sprinkling of new-comers, and 
the orchestra men arose in greeting to 
their conductor, Artur Rodzinski, 
when he first came to the podium and 
acknowledged the warm applause of 
the audience. 

The musical proceedings got under 
way with the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in C in a new orchestral set- 
ting by Theodore Bloomfield. There- 
after came Brahms’ Second Symphony 
and, following the intermission, the 
first local performance of the concert 
suite William Schuman has made of 
his music for the ballet, Undertow, 
and Respighi’s The Pines of Rome. 

On paper, this looks like a good 
program—variety of period, style and 
idiom ; nice contrasts and balances and 
so forth. And it was. But in perform- 
ance it proved something less than 
satisfying. Mr. Bloomfield’s Bach 
transcription, with emphasis on strings 
and generally close adherence to 
organ tonal texture, was a most 
creditable job. The simultaneous arco 
and pizzicato in the low strings and 
bassoon for the long pedal solo of the 
introduction was somewhat out of 
character, but this was a small matter 
with little bearing upon the whole 
value of the work which is certainly 
one of the best Bach adaptations en- 
countered’ in some time. 

Here, however, and also in the 
Brahms, peculiar things happened to 
the tempos and the rhythms. In the 
Bach, rubato and frequent ritardandos 
romanticized the toccata movement 
more than was justifiable, even con- 
ceding the freedom of the form. And 
Brahms’ pastoral symphony was 
propelled at tempos so slow as to 
strain connective tissues at many 
points and produce a feeling of pro- 
lixity and discursiveness quite foreign 
to this, one of Brahms’ most buoyant 
and unpretentious compositions. These 
tempos were undertaken, no doubt, in 
the interest of lyricism and clarity, 
but exaggeration caused them to de- 
feat their own purpose: Apparently 
aware of the net effect, Mr. Rodzin- 
ski tightened*things up considerably at 
repeat performances later in the week. 


Score Needs Visualization 


Those who saw the Tudor-Schuman 
ballet found the concert arrangement 
of the score, which Mr. Schuman 
calls Choreographic Episodes for Or- 
chestra, both impressive and commu- 
nicative. But those who had no visual 
memory to fall back on were gener- 
ally less enthusiastic. The writer hap- 
pens to be one of the latter group 
and, being at the same time an ardent 
Schuman admirer, reluctantly admits 
that few vivid mental pictures ma- 
terialized for him out of the morass 
of Freudian frustrations, social de- 
pravity and sex symbolism with which 
the score is supposed to be invested. 
As music for dancing, we know this 
score to be a superior article. But as 
just music, it more closely resembles 
a sound effects cue sheet. Few (and 
also lucky) are the composers who can 
compound the two things in a single 
process. 

Respighi’s Pines of Rome came as a 
soothing tidbit, brilliantly performed, 
as the conclusion to an uneven and 
rather enervating evening. 

RoNALp EYER 
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Artur Rodzinski 


Chicago Orchestra 
Begins Concerts 


Cuicaco,—Désiré Defauw, returned 
from an eventful European tour, dur- 
ing which he conducted his former 
orchestra at Brussels as well as 
orchestras of Holland, Italy and Eng- 
land, opened the fifty-sixth season of 
the Chicago Symphony on Oct. 3 in 
Orchestra Hall. A large, cordial audi- 
ence was on hand to greet him and 
showed its enthusiasm with uninhib- 
ited palm-pounding and cheering after 
a drama-packed performance of 
Brahms’ First Symphony. The or- 
chestra, which has been increased by 
a number of new members, played the 
symphony with renewed vitality and 
expressiveness, and the tone, particu- 
larly of the strings, was greatly en- 
riched. 

At this concert Mr. Defauw intro- 
duced his new orchestral arrangement 
of César Franck Chorale, the second 
of Three Chorales for Organ. It had 
had its premiere last May in the native 
country of both Franck and Defauw 
when the latter conducted the Na- 
tional Belgian Orchestra at Brussels. 
The devotional, mystical quality* of 
Franck’s music is faithfully retained 
and made even more meaningful by 
the glowing orchestration. 

The program also contained Bach’s 
Third Suite in D and Beethoven's 
Overture, Coriolanus. 

RutH Barry 


Shostakovich Work 
Played in Boston 


Boston.—With Serge Koussevitzky 
at the top of his powers and the Bos- 
ton Symphony in unusually responsive 
mood, the 66th season of the orches- 
tra opened on Oct. 4. The program 
was distinguished by the inclusion of 
Shostakovitch’s Ninth Symphony in a 
performance in Boston, followed by 
Scriabin’s Le Poeme de 1!’Extase and 
concluding with Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony. As he approached the con- 
ductor’s box, Mr. Koussevitzky was 
given a rising salute by the orchestra, 
in which the audience joined. 

The season appears to have opened 
well, with a novelty for the first pro- 
gram, although the fact of the Shosta- 
kovitch item having been given its 
first Boston performance does not 
necessarily mean that it was wholly 
unfamiliar, since its first performance 
in America had been given in August 
during the Berkshire Symphonic Fes- 
tival. Despite the fact that Soviet of- 
ficials have discounted this symphony 
as out of line (so to speak) with their 
political policies, it is notable that the 
Soviet Radio hasybroadcast a perform- 
ance and that the work has been per- 
formed in Leningrad and in other 
Russian cities. Most Americans will 
find it both entertaining and interest- 
ing, easy listening and tuneful, with but 
little of the dour, rather lugubrious 
moods evidenced in this composer’s 
earlier works. The performance in 








Serge Koussevitzky 


Désiré Défauy 


Symphony Hall was less diffuse than 


that at Tanglewood, and the work 
gained stature in the more lyric 
passages. 


Mr. Koussevitzky earned the thanks 
of his audience for having revived the 
Scriabin item, unheard at these con- 
certs for some seven years. The 
Brahms Symphony was played with 
customary penetration and roused the 
audience to prolonged applause at its 
exultant close. 

There is not much change in per- 
sonnel this year, except for the re- 
tirement of Fernand Gillet, first oboe, 
and also that of Julius Theodorowizch 
as assistant concert master. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


Three B’s Mark 
Philadelphia Opening 


PHILADELPHIA. — A three “B’s” 
program introduced by a new tran- 
scription of Bach’s organ Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C Minor and otherwise 
embracing Beethoven’s Eighth and 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphonies was 
offered by Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the opening 
concerts of the organization’s 47th 
season in the Academy of Music on 
Oct. 4, 5 and 7. 

Skillfully - orchestrated and well- 
sounding, the arrangement of the Bach 
piece, credited to Mr. Ormandy, had 
admirable service from conductor and 
players and the excellence of e1semble 
and resources impressed in the sym- 
phonies as well, with especially grati- 
fying levels attained in the Brahms 
opus. Audiences accepted the perform- 
ances with enthusiastic plaudits for 
leader and musicians, evidently pleased 
by the substantial and familiar fare 
provided. 

This season finds four members re- 
turned to their former posts after 
service in the armed forces, the quar- 





tet including Sol Schoenbach, first 
bassoon; Mason Jones, solo horn; 
Herbert Pierson, horn-player, and 


Robert Harper, trombonist. Replacing 
musicians who retired or resigned to 
join other orchestras are, Nathan 
Snader, Irwin Eisenberg, Stefan 
Krayk and Armand DiCamillo, vio- 
linists : Paul Olefsky, cellist ; Seymour 
Rosenfeld, trumpeter, and Robert 
Lambert, trombonist. 

Marilyn Costello has moved up to 
the place of first harpist and Anna 
Bukay is a fresh addition as second 
harpist. John DeLancie also is new 
to the Orchestra and has been named 
assistant solo-oboist. There is a new 
librarian in the person of Jessie C. 
Taynton and Ralph McCombs, after 
several years in the service is back as 
program annotator. The Orchestra’s 
playing personnel is now 104. 

Reporting on advance interest in the 
season, Harl McDonald, the Orches- 
tra’s manager, states that subscriptions 
for both the Friday afternoon-Satur- 
day evening series and the Monday 
night series are “markedly ahead of 
last year.” Mr. McDonald believes 





Leonard Bernstein 





Eugene Ormandy 


the Orchestra has embarked on 

“what promises to be one of its most 

financially successful seasons.” 
WILLIAM E, SMITH 


City Center Series 
Lead by Bernstein 


Large and very enthusiastic audi- 
ences attended the season’s first con- 
certs of the New York City Symphony 
at the City Center under the leader- 
ship of Leonard Bernstein. The series 
opened on Sept. 23 with a program 
offering only two numbers—Haydn’s 
G Major Symphony, the 88th in the 
Mandyczewski list, and Shostakovich’s 
Seventh, the noisy and long-winded 
score composed during the siege of 
Leningrad. 

There had been various replace- 
ments at some of the important desks 
and certain acoustical impravements 
had been made in the theatre over the 
summer. As a result the orchestra’s 
playing exhibited a number of definite 
improvements. It was better balanced 
as well as more precise in attacks and 
accurate in intonation. Mr. Bernstein 
conducted with flexibility and a care- 
fully graded scale of dynamics, and the 
Haydn symphony was performed with 
fluency and spirit. The big Shosta- 
kovich opus was appropriately turbul- 
ent and its crescendos built up with 
suitable din. The tenderer pages hard- 
ly seemed better or more original mu- 
sic than they have-heretofore. Ff 





On Oct. 1, Mr. Bernstein’s program 
was made up of Brahms’ Serenade in 
A, Bartok’s Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celesta, and Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in C, with the 
conductor as soloist. 

Like the work of all noble human 
spirits, the music of Bela Bartok looms 
larger with time in public conscious- 
ness. And thanks to the devotion 
and brilliant ability of Mr. Bernstein 
and his orchestra, the Music for 
Strings, Percussion and _  Celesta 
brought shouts of praise from the au- 
dience. It is a curious work, profund- 
ly intellectual and yet completely ac- 
cessible to the most unsophisticated 
listener. For Bartok penetrates into 
the realms of the subconscious; he 
invokes the mystery of nature with a 
directness which transcends completely 
the papier-maché primitivism of most 
western music. This is more than a 
concert piece; it is an incantation. As 
such Mr. Bernstein conducted it, with 
a grasp of its complex rhythms and 
evocative sonorities which the orches- 
tra faithfully carried out. 

Brahms’ dark and richly colored 
Serenade was played with genuine in- 
timacy of mood. It is one of his most 
personally revealing works and _ its 
complete lack of musical showmanship 
may account for its neglected state in 
an era of sensationalism. Mr. Bern- 
stein played and conducted the Beet- 
hoven concerto zestfully and obviously 
enjoyed his double duties, as did the 
audience. The evening was a success 
in every way, 
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Hollywood Comes 


Gav Carnegie Hall 


Ruth Orkin 
The cameras pick up a dramatic shot 
of Leopold Stokowski 


Wide World 


Between scenes of the production, two tired extras 
catch an extra forty winks 


"_ ide World 
, = Risé Stevens and Gregor — 
Wide Worl’  Biatigorsky enjoy a chat Director Ulmer gives a few 


Edgar G. Ulmer, the film's ae last minute pointers to Jascha 
director, . William between The. sennes Heifetz and Fritz Reiner 
Prince who plays the lead- 


Artur Rodzinski and Boris: ing role of Tony 


Morros, arranger of some 
of the picture's music, 
confer on the set 

of the music 


Associated Press 
Carnegie Hall itself, as most concertgoers never see it. 
The technicians set their equipment 


HE story of Carnegie Hall, from its opening 55 years ago up 

to the present day, is portrayed in a new motion picture by the 
same name produced by Federal Films, due for release in New 
York in the early spring. 

The Philharmonic- Symphony itself is appropriately starred in the 
picture since the history of America’s oldest orchestra is so closely 
interwoven with the history of the country’s most famous concert 
hall. Conducting the orchestra will be Artur Rodzinski, Leopold 
Stokowski, Bruno Walter and Fritz Reiner. 


Against a sylvan background Bruno Walter conducts the Rie 
entire forces of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony (Continued on page 30) 
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- Opera in San Francisco 
Acclaimedby Thousands 





Set Svanholm as Lohengrin, the 
role of his debut 


(Continued from page 3) 


Since one doesn’t get everything in 
this world, for operatic purposes stel- 
lar singing is more important than a 
matinee idol exterior ! 

Astrid Varnay made her San, Fran- 
cisco debut as Elsa and scored a tri- 
umph by her beautiful singing and the 
warm human appeal she gave Elsa. 
She, too, sustained the beautiful mu- 
sical line established by Conductor 
William Steinberg in the opening 
Prelude—and she also sang with a 
facile ease that resulted in beautiful 
tones and satisfactory emotional as 
well as musical expression. 

George Czaplicki, making his de- 
but as Frederick, also created a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression both vo- 
cally and_histrionically. Margaret 
Harshaw’s Ortrud had disappointing 
elements. She sang well but failed 
to project the vengeful passages with 
sufficient vehemence of gesture to 
make them convincing. Otherwise 
she was a handsome and malevolent 
villainess. 

Nicola Moscona made ah impres- 
sive debut as King Henry, and Mack 
Harrell was successful as the Herald 
although his vocal timbre is more 
suited to dtalian opera than Wag- 
nerian. The chorus, faithfully trained 
by Kurt Herbert Adler, was a dis- 
tinct asset—even on those occasions 
when more volume would have been 
welcome, 

Mr. Steinberg’s conducting had the 
surety and clarity of a master hand 
and fine musical mind. . The or- 
ehestral performance was uncommonly 
excellent and while there have been 
more glamorous singers in one of two 
rolés on some past occasions, for gen- 
eral excellence and coordination of all 
factors relating to the performance, 
this avas unquestionably the finest 
Lohengrin in San Francisco’s operatic 
history. . 

Carmen opened the popular series 
two nights later. Paul Breisach made 
his initial appearance here as conduc- 
tor and set an exciting tempo for the 
overture that made it sound exceed- 
ingly auspicious. But unfortunately 
the performance did not live up to 
anticipation. Lily Djanel’s Carmen 
was in no way comparable in point of 
merit to her superb Salome or splendid 
Sieglinde of former seasons. But she 
did rise to the demands of the finale 
and, together with Raoul Jobin, the 
Don Jose, gave quite the most dra- 
matic and credible stabbing scene that 
ever rang down a curtain in this 
city on the tragedy of Carmen. 





FOR SALE: Several used classical record 
ec at a bargain. Box 422, Meridian, 
iss. 
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Photos by P. Strohmeyer 


A scene from Romeo and Juliet in San Francisco 


Mrs. Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., director 
of the Opera Guild, with Bidu Sayao 


Nadine Conner gave a_ notably 
credible and consistent performance 
as Micaela, winning the big ova- 
tion of the evening. Mr. Czaplicki 
scarcely fulfilled expectations as 
Escamillo. Most noteworthy was the 
group of secondary characters headed 
by Lorenzo Alvary as Zuniga, George 
Cehanovsky as Morales, Alessio de 
Paolis, Cehanovsky, Thelma Votipka 
and Herta Glaz as the smugglers. The 
smugglers’ quintet was one of the best 
episodes in a rather dull evening. 

But there was nothing dull about 
Licia Albanese’s performance as 
Violetta in La Traviata the following 
night. This soprano has grown in 
artistic stature season by season, and 
she was at her finest on this occasion. 
Vocally and pictorially she met all the 
demands of the role. Jan Peerce was 
her Alfredo, but was not in his best 
voice. He sounded weary. Francesco 
Valentino gave a sympathetic but 
undistinguished portrayal as the elder 
Germont. 

Kathleen Lawlor was a competent 
Annina, and Desire Ligeti made his 
debut with the company as Dr. Gran- 
ville, making him a handsome figure 
of a man with a good bass voice. 
The excellent group of familiar sec- 
‘ondary figures filled the other roles 
“excellently and ‘Gaetano Merola con- 
ducted an admirable orchestral per- 
formance and kept stage and sym- 
phony musicians well co-ordinated. 

Don Pasquale, of course, was Salva- 
tore Baccaloni’s opera. Given a hot 
Sunday afternoon it proved a gay 
musical bon-bon, and had Licia Al- 
banese to make Norina outstanding. 
It also had John Brownlee as the arch 
conspirator, Doctor Malatesta, and he 
seemed to enjoy the performance no 
less than the audience. 

7 





Mr. Baccaloni has the rare ability 
to win a tear as well as a laugh for 
Don Pasquale. His characterization 
was less exaggerated than it has 
sometimes been, and gained poignancy 
through restraint. His costumes were 
as fabulous in their wav as Licia Al- 
banese’s were in their lavish beauty 
and color. The duo of the two stars 
in the last act was a musical highlight 
long to be remembered. 

John Garris was not an_ ideal 
Ernest, although he has improved in 
both his singing and acting during the 
past year. Alessio de Paolis made a 
tremendous hit in the brief part of 
the Notary. Karl Kritz conducted 
with admirable results, and a good 
time was had by all—although that 
was far from a capacity house. 

Romeo and Juliet brought Raoul 
Jobin and Bidu Sayao in the title 
roles, and they gave performances so 
superb as to make the Gounod opus 
seem magnificent opera even if one 
knew better. Miss Sayao’s genius for 
making any role dramatically credible 
made her Juliet completely convincing. 
She was also beautiful to look at, and 
her singing was equally exquisite. 

The incredible part of the perform- 
ance was the conviction which Mr. 
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Operas Presented i 


Seattle Hears Four Per- 
formances by San Fran- 
cisco Company 


SEATTLE.—Seattle’s enterprising im- 
presario, Cecilia Schultz, brought the 
first post-war big-league opera back 
to this city. In a northern tour preced- 
ing the opening of its own season, the 
San Francisco Opera Company gave 
four September performances in the 
Civic Auditorium, a house seating 
nearly 6,500. 


The repertory for Seattle clung to 
the chestnuts, but by its very presen- 
tation of the old and familiar, the 
company proved it can stand stiff com- 
parison. Carmen, La Traviata and 
La Bohéme were illuminated anew by 
the intelligent workmanship that has 
gone into every part of this company. 
Lohengrin completed the performance. 

Paul Breisach conducted the opening 
Carmen which cast Lily Djanel, Raoul 
Jobin, Nadine.Conner, Mark Harrell, 
Lotenzo Alvary, Thelma _ Votipka, 
Herta Glaz, George Cehanovsky and 
John Garris. Miss Djanel succeeded 
in creating the character of an un- 
savory little witch by her voice and a 
projection of violence that went deep- 
er than the throat. Miss Conner struck 
a balanced sweetness that made. her 
Micaela pleasantly unsimpering. Mr. 
Jobin and Mr. Harrell responded to 
Carmen’s conflagration with a vigor 
that has always made Bizet’s music 
sure-fire. 


Here 








Rehearsing for La Traviata are Francesco 
Valentino, Jan Peerce and Armando 
Agnini, stage director 


Jobin brought to the part of Romeo. 
He sang superbly—far surpassing all 
his previous vocal work in this city 
—and managed to look well and act 
better than he has done in any role 
with the exception of Hoffmann in 
The Tales of Hoffmann. His per- 
formance was a revelation of great 
art—far greater than had been antici- 
pated. 

Armando Agnini mounted the opera 
in spectacular fashion—settings and 
costumes adding color and beauty to 
the general scene—so that as an 
operatic spectacle it has been equalled 
only by the Boris Godounoff which 
came later. 

The rest of the cast included Nicola 
Moscona as. Friar Lawrence, who 
sang more convincingly than he acted; 
John Brownlee, Joseph Tissier, Ales- 
sio de Paolis, Colin Harvey, Eleanor 
Knapp, Thelma Votipka, Desire Li- 
geti, and Kenneth Schon who made 
his debut here as Capulet, singing 
well and making a fine stage figure. 

Chorus and ballet were at their 
best, and the orchestra reacted ad- 
mirably to Paul Breisach’s direction. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Licia Albanese, Jan Peerce and 
Francesco Valentino were the Violetta- 
Germont fils and pére combination, 
which made for a beautifully sung 
Traviata under Gaetano Merola’s di- 
rection. Miss Albanese’s voice was 
elastic, warm, beautiful in timbre. 
Both Mr. Peerce and Mr. Valentino 
sang with sensitivity and refinement 
of style, and Mr. Valentino’s singing 
of the moving melodies studding act 
two made his second act curtain call 
one of the most vigorously heralded of 
the evening. 

Ellen Repp, born with a dramatical- 
ly hefty voice and a Wagnerian con- 
tralto’s architecture, made a forceful 
Ortrud out of her debut role in Loh- 
engrin. Astrid Varnay was the Elsa, 
while Set Svanholm received an ova- 
tion in the title role. William Stein- 
berg conducted. 

Dorothy Kirsten, a singer San 
Francisco missed because she left Se- 
attle directly for Chicago Opera en- 
gagements, led a fine performance of 
La Bohéme. This young, blonde 
American sings as beautifully as she 
looks. Charles Kullman, Mr. Valen- 
tino, George Cehanovsky and Ezio 
Pinza were the four Bohemians. Mr. 
Pinza was here principally to rehearse 
Boris Godounoff for its San Francisco 
production, and his voice made won- 
derful underpinnings for all the quar- 
tet’s work. Salvatore Baccaloni 
doubled as the landlord and Musetta’s 
stuffy old admirer. Pietro Cimara 
conducted. SUZANNE MARTIN 
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SALZBURG 
HE past summer’s Salzburg fes- 
tival, which was in-charge of a 
committee consisting of Bernhard 
Paumgartner, Baron Henry Puthon 
and Dr. Egon Hilbert, began with a 
presentation of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
sung in the original Italian. The work 
was conducted by Josef Krips. Lothar 
Wallerstein, who was to have had 
charge of the stage direction, did not 
receive his permit of entry into Aus- 
tria in time and so had to be replaced 
by the Viennese State Opera regisseur, 
Oskar F. Schuh. The rehearsal time 
was limited to 12 days and the per- 
formance suffered in consequence. This 
and other drawbacks prevented the 
evening from becoming a genuine 
success. 

Hans Hotter, the baritone cast for 
the title role, was not an ideal Don 
Giovanni, being forceful rather than 
seductive. Moreover, Ljubia Welitsch, 
the Donna Anna, was indisposed at the 
first performance and not till the sec- 
ond one did her brilliant voice create 
its customary effect. Moreover, only 
a few of the singers seemed at home 
in the Italian language, Anton Der- 
mota, the Ottavio, and Hilde Gueden, 
the Zerlina, being the conspicuous ex- 
ceptions. Adequate delineations of 
their roles were supplied by Maud 
Cunitz, the Donna Elvira, Georg 
Hann, the Leporello, and Karl Dénch, 
the Masetto. 

Certain discrepancies between sing- 
ers and orchestra were to be noted in 
the Marriage of Figaro as they had 
been in Don Giovanni. Nevertheless, 
the performance of Mozart’s comedy 
was by far the best operatic achieve- 
ment of the festival. The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, under the direction of Felix 
Prohaska, was in its best form, and 
the singers appeared to consistent ad- 
vantage. Maria Cebotari, as the Coun- 
tess, and Irmgard Seefried, as Sw- 
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sanna, could scarcely have been better 
and there was a lovely Cherubino in 
Elfie Mayerhofer, a young screen ac- 
tress. Others in the cast were Erich 
Kunz, as Figaro, Walter Hofermayer, 
as the Count, Ludwig Weber as Bar- 
tolo, Ruth Michaelis as Marcellina and 
Ros! Schwaiger as Barberina. 

Strauss’ Rosenkavalier was per- 
formed with Hilde Konetzni in the 
role of the Marschallin and Fritz 
Krenn in that of the Baron Ochs. 
Maud Cunitz, as Octavian, sang bet- 
ter than in her Don Giovanni role. 
Georg Hann was Faninal in the first 
performance of the work, Karl 
Schmidt in the second. Rosette An- 
day, Jarmila Barton, Peter Klein, An- 
ton Dermota and William Wernigk, 
all of them long members of the 
Vienna State Opera, appeared to cus- 
tomary advantage in roles with which 
they are well identified. The conduc- 
tor was Hans Swarowsky. 

The program of the eight symphony 
concerts included nine compositions of 
Austrian masters, eight of German, 
four of French, two of American, two 
of Russian, one of English and one 
of Italian. Among the conductors 
were two Austrians, two Germans, 
one American, one Englishman, one 
Frenchman and one Swiss. All but 
the last concert were performed by the 
Vienna Philharmonic. Due to the be- 
ginning of the Vienna operatic season 
on Sept. 1 the Philharmonic was re- 
placed at the closing concert by the 
Mozarteum Orchestra. 

For the first concert Aug. 3 the con- 
ductor, Bernhard Paumgartner, gave 
an all Mozart program, consisting of 
the Symphony in A (K. 201), the 
Kleine Nachtmusik, and the Sym- 
phony in C (K. 425). Mr. Paumgart- 
ner’s readings were authoritative. Irm- 
gard Seefried delighted the audience 
with two arias and Dr.-Ernest Rei- 
chert was the accompanist. 


= 
A scene from Act | of The 
Marriage of Figaro 


Left: The first act murder scene 
in Don Giovanni, with Hans 
Hotter in the title role 


salzburg 


Maria Cebotari, who 


sang Countess 
in The Marriage of 
Figaro 





Right: Fritz Krenn, 

Hilde Konetzni and 

Maud Cunitz ‘in Der, 
Rosenkavalier 
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Festival Produces Don Giovanni, 
Figaro and Rosenkavalier — Sym- 
phony Concerts and Chamber Music 
Attract—Dorati, Menuhin and Moore 
Make Appearances 


The second concert on Aug. 11 was 
devoted to Anton Bruckner. Carl 
Schuricht’s interpretation of that mas- 
ter’s Fifth Symphony was one of the 
great achievements of this season. The 
third concert, Aug. 14, included Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont overture, Mozart’s 
Symphony for Violin and Viola and 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. Schuricht 
deepened the excellent impression he 
had made. at his first concert. 

John Barbirolli, who conducted on 
Aug. 18, presented the overture to 
Rossini’s Semiramide, Elgar’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro for Strings and 
Orchestra, Mozart’s Symphony in E 
Flat (K. 543) and Brahms’. First 
Symphony. 

Ernest Ansermet, the conductor of 
the concert on Aug. 21, is a specialist 
of modern music. He began with Bee- 
thoven’s Pastorale. Stravinsky’s Pe- 
truschka and Ravel’s La Valse showed 
the summit of Ansermet’s conductor- 
ship. 

The concert on Aug. 25 was dedi- 
cated to French music. Charles Munch 
conducted. His readings of Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony, Ravel’s Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra and of Daph- 
nis and Chloe were that of an experi- 
enced artist. Nicole Henriot played 
the piano part of Ravel’s Concerto 
with elegance and virtuosity. Bertil 
Wetzelsberger, head of the State 
Opera in Stuttgart, brought to Salz- 
burg Samuel Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings of which he and the Philhar- 
monic gave a splendid performance. 
The other program consisted of 
Weber’s Oberon overture, Strauss’ 
Don Juan and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony. 

Yehudi Menuhin was the soloist of 
the last evening, Sept, 2. The pro- 
gram of the concert included Mozart’s 
Haffner Symphony, Bach’s Concerto 
for Violin in E, Copland’s Quiet City 
and Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 
Antal Dorati conducted the Salzburg 
Mozarteum Orchestra which played 
extremely well under his baton. 

The Mozart serenades are one of 
the piéces de résistance of the Salz- 





















He-awakens 


burg Festivals. In the prewar period 
they were performed in the courtyard 
of the ancient baroque residence of 
the Salzburg archbishops. As_ this 
building is occupied by USFA, at 
present, the serenades took place in 
the arena of the Festival- House. The 
electric light is replaced by candles. 

For the serenades of this season 
Paumgartner selected Mozart's Haff- 
ner Serenade in which the concert 
master of the Vienna Philharmonic, 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan, left a deep 
impression by his excellent musician- 
ship, and Three Notturni for three 
voices and small orchestra. The solo- 
ists of the four serenades were: Karl 
Oehlberger (bassoon) and Gottfried 
von Freiberg (horn) from Vienna, 
Otmar Nussio (flute) and Annette 
Brun (soprano) from Lugano. 

The festival program included also 
five evenings of chamber music. The 
first on Aug. 5 gave the audience the 
opportunity of listening to the Calvet 
Quartet. The program was entirely 
French — Ravel’s Quartet in F, 
Franck’s Quintet in F minor (per- 
formed with the assistance of the pian- 
ist Jacques Fevrier) and Debussy’s 
Quartet. On the evening of Aug. 7, 
Edwin Fischer conducted a selected 
small group of members of the Vienna 
Philharmonic. The program consist- 
ed of Mozart’s Piano: Concerto in C 
(K. 503), the Symphony in G Minor 
and the Piano Concerto in E Flat (K. 
482). On the third evening, Aug. 15, 
the String Quartet from Winterthur, 
Switzerland gave a recital. 

Grace Moore was invited by the fes- 
tival committee to give a recital on 
Aug. 11. Her concert was a social 
and artistic event. The program was 
well chosen. 

The cathedral concerts are the share 
which the Salzburg Cathedral Choir 
contributes to the annual festivals. 
Before 1938 they were held in the old 
cathedral) which was damaged during 
the war. For this reason the concerts 
were removed to the big hall of the 
university, Its acoustics are not a good 
one, which somewhat affected the 
efforts of the performers from the 
very beginning. The program of the 
three Cathedral Choir concerts in- 


cluded Schubert’s Mass in E Flat, 


Bruckner’s Mass in F Minor and Mo- 
zart’s Requiem. Among the soloists 
were Irmgard Seefried, Anton Der- 
mota and Ludwig Weber, all of them 
of the Vienna State Opera. 
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are extremely scarce. Singing societies and small orchestral groups 


[: the colonies to the south of Massachusetts records of musical activity 


were gradually making their appearance, conducted by musicians of 
local reputation; and attempts at composition were also being made. 
Fairly numerous indications of musical activity are to be found in the 
newspaper records of that period, however, and although Boston was much 
smaller than New York, it must have had some central attraction for 
musicians and people with musical interests. 
In 1742, Fanueil Hall, the gift of Peter Fanueil to Boston, was completed, 
and in 1744 there was a “Concert of Musick by permission of the Select- 


men at Fanueil Hall, for the benefit of the Town Poor. 


Tickets at the 


House of Mr. Stephen DeBlois, Ten Shillings.” Later the town records 


reveal that “Mr. William Sheaf and 
a number of Gentlemen desire the 
Liberty of Fanueil Hall tomorrow, 
Oct. 11 in*the Afternoon being the 
King’s Coronation Day in Order to 
Celebrate the Day with'a Concert 
of Musick. Voted that the Liberty 
be granted, they making good all 
Damages & that it be no President 
(sic) for the future.” The “Presi- 
dent” “seems to have been estab- 
lished, nevertheless, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Sheaf and a number of gentle- 
men sponsored subsequent concerts 
upon several occasions. 

Another musical landmark was 
the concert in Stone Chapel “for the 
benefit of the poor of Boston. Tick- 
ets 4 shillings. Doors open at 3 
o'clock. Performance to begin at 4. 
‘BOOKS OF THE PERFORM- 
ANCE’ on sale at the Chapel.” The 
concert was advertised as “MU- 
SICA SPIRITUALIS, or Sacred 
Music; being a collection of Airs, 
Duetts and Choruses selected from 
the oritories (sic) of Mr. Stanley, 
Mr. Smith and the late celebrated 
Mr. Handel; together with a favor- 
ite Dirge, set to music by Thomas 
Augustus Arne, Doctor in Music. 
Also a concert on the organ by Mr. 
Selby.” 

This same Mr. Selby was evidently 
the guiding spirit of the musical so- 
ciety of Boston which was founded in 
1785 and which doubtless formed the 
nucleus of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. Mr. Selby’s group undertook a 
concert in 1786 which was advertised 
in the Massachusetts Gazette and was 
a “Concert of sacred Musick, vocal 
and instrumental, at the Stone Church 
. . . for the benefit and relief of the 
poor prisoners confined in the jail in 
this town. . . .” The service, if such 
it might be called, comprised 21 sepa- 
rate items! 

The year 1787 was notable for a 
charitable concert modeled on that 
given the previous year by the Musical 
Society. There were only 19 items on 
the program, but the piéce de résist- 
ance this time was the Thunder 
‘ Chorus from Messiah. The concert 
began precisely at 11:30 in the morn- 
ing at which hour the church doors 





were closed and fastened and the 
church bell ceased tolling. Pews No. 
1 and 2... were reserved for the 
reverend ministers of the town of all 
denominations and “into which it is 
earnestly requested no other persons 
will attempt to sit.” Again the poor 
prisoners in the town jail were the 
beneficiaries. Another notable program 
this same year mentions William Bill- 
ings for the first time in the capacity 
oft composer, listing two anthems, And 
I saw a mighty Angel and Except the 
Lord build the House. 

The next concert of moment was 
advertised in 1789, when George 
Washington was expected to visit 
Boston. Washington paid his visit, but 
untoward circumstances prevented the 
concert. The advertisement, however, 
is worth reprinting: “For Publick 
Ornament. An Oratorio or Concert 
of Sacred Musick . . . will be per- 
formed at Stone Chapel in this town 
. . . to assist in finishing the Colon- 
uade or Portico of said Chapel, agree- 
ably to the original design.” 

It would seem that with this “grand 
concert” the Musical Society had shot 
its bolt. This, therefore, appears to be 
the moment to discuss certain of the 
individuals who were making musical 
history in those days. 


Individual’s Contribution 


An important pioneer was William 
Selby, an Englishman who for a year 
or two was organist at King’s Chapel. 
A contemporary of Selby’s was Wil- 
liam Billings, a tanner by trade, who 
is reputed to have introduced the bass 
viol (our cello) and the pitch pipe, to 
establish the pitch for hymns in the 
church services. In addition to his 
flair for composition Billings was also 
a. music publisher and singing master. 
And he was the director of the old 
Stoughton Singing Society of 48 male 
voices in 1774, although the society 
was not formally organized until 
1786, making it the oldest singing so- 
ciety in New England. As a publisher 
Billings did well by his generation 
and has to his credit The Singing 
Master’s Assistant, Music in Minia- 
ture, The Psalm Singer’s Amusement, 
The Suffolk Harmony and The Con- 
tinental Harmony. 

As a composer his attempts would 


(Left), Rehearsal of the first orchestra in America 
founded in 1810 or 181! by Gottlieb Graupner, 
who also helped to found the Handel-Haydn 
Society. Opposite page, upper right corner, shows 
a consultation during a performance by Graupner's 
Philharmonic Society. Standing, Mr. Graupner, and 
(seated, left to right), George Cushing, Aaron 
Peabody, 


Matthew S. Parker and John Dodd. 





seem primitive were it not-for the fact 
that a careful study of his works 
shows him to be the counterpart of 
almost any 20th Century musical in- 
surgent. The psalmody of England 
exerted no influence on Billings and 
he apparently stormed his way along 
the paths of composition in a manner 
which must have belabored the ears 
of his listeners. His lamentation over 
Boston reveals him an_ up-to-the- 
minute observer and parodist: 

“By the waters of Watertown we 
sat down and wept when we remer- 
bered thee, O Boston. . . . A voice 
was heard in Roxbury which echoed 
through the Continent, weeping for 
Boston because of their danger. .. .” 

More than 235 tunes for odes, 
anthems and occasional pieces flowed 
from his facile pen. In addition to his 
talents as composer, publisher and 
singing master, Billings also experi- 
mented with the swing of a pendulum 
as a means of regulating the speed of 
a composition and even gave direc- 
tions as to how this might be accom- 
plished. If he had bent his energies 
toward perfecting this idea, who can 
deny that we might now have an 
American made Billings Metronome 
instead of the German made Maelzel 
product. 

Near the turn of the century the 
musical picture changed as the attain- 
ments of the colonial amateurs in 
music attracted an increasing number 
of professionals from Europe. In 1797 





A Society in 1851 
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The Story of Music 
(3) Boston4 


This is the second of two articles deal- 
ing with the New England music centre. 


Gottlieb Graupner 
settled in Boston. An expert oboist 
and accomplished musician, he had 
played in London under the baton of 
Haydn. He first reached America via 
Prince Edward Island and stopped in 
Philadelphia long enough to meet and 
marry the charming singer, Mrs. 
Catherine Hellyer, before proceeding 
north. Together the Graupners ex- 
erted a tonic influence on music in 


Charles Christian 


Eben Tourjee, founder of the 
New England Conservatory of 
Music 


Colonel Thomas Webb, first 
president of the Handel and 
Haydn Society 





New England, and especially in 
Boston. To Graupner goes the honor 
of being the founder and conductor of 
the first resident orchestra in Boston, 
known as the Philharmonic Society, 
which existed, approximately, from 
1811 to 1824. 

In 1815 Thomas S. Webb came to 
Boston from Providence and became 
the first president of the newly 
organized Handel and Haydn Society, 
of which Gottlieb Graupner was the 
first conductor. This Society is the 
oldest oratorio society in America, 
and while the Stoughton Singing So- 
ciety and the St. Cecilia Society of 
Charleston, S. C. may claim chrono- 
logical priority, it should be recalled 
that the Charleston group was instru- 
mental and that the Stoughton group 
was exclusively male voices. Only the 
Psallonian Society of Providence is 
comparable to the Handel and Haydn 
in purpose. 

It is not easy to estimate the im- 
portance of the Handel and Haydn 
Society nor its effect upon the musical 
life not only of New England but of 
the entire country. It is not generally 
known that the Society commissioned 
a work from Beethoven in 1823 which 
was never délivered because of press 
of time. The master’s letter of regret 
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in America 


is a treasured item in the society's 
files. The Handel and Haydn has been 
instrumental in bringing to America 
ulmost 90 per cent of the singers who 
either were already internationally 
known or later became famous. 

It would be almost impossible to 
mention a singer of prominence dur- 
ing the past 130 years who has not 
taken a bow at a Handel and Haydn 
performance. The national reputation 
of the group stems from the efforts of 
Carl Zerrahn (1826-1909), follows 
tnrough to Benjamin J. Lang, (1837- 
1909) and Emil Mollenhauer (1855- 
1927) and to the present conductor 
Dr. Thompson Stone. It is scarcely 
possible to mention the Handel and 
Haydn without recalling Handel’s 
Messiah since it was this society 
which in 1818 commenced the custom 
of presenting the great oratorio an- 


George Henschel, first con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
of Gottlieb 


Rare portrait 


Graupner, father of orchestral 
music in America 





nually during the Christmas season. 

While the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety was developing its powers and 
cultivating the taste of all New Eng- 
land for fine choral singing, a modest 
man named Eben Tourjee (1834-1891) 
was trying to interest. musicians and 
laymen in the idea of an American 
Conservatory of Music. At the age of 
17 Tourjee had founded and edited 
a little magazine called The Key Note 
preaching the doctrine of class instruc- 
tion in music. Bostonians being un- 
receptive to his idea, he proceeded to 
Fall River and founded a school there, 
immediately acquiring some 560 
pupils. He offered “20 lessons for $1.00 
in piano, voice, violin and flute.” Of 
course at those rates the school was 
doomed financially. 


A Traveling Conservatory 


In 1864 he again broached the sub- 
ject of a conservatory to the trustees 
of the Seminary at East Greenwich 
and met rebuffs. Tourjee took another 
whirl at Bostonians for support and in 
1867 established the New England 
Conservatory of Music in a few rooms 
in Music Hall. Simultaneously with 
his work as director of the new school, 
he carried the presidency of the 
Y.M.C.A., conducted the choir of the 
Temple Street Methodist Church of 
which Lillian Norton (“Nordica”) 
was the student-soloist, in addition to 
other civic activities. In 1878 he 
chartered a steamer and took 350 Con- 
servatory students on a “Music and 
Education” ttour of Europe. Carl 
Zerrahn was engaged as the choral 
conductor for the trip and classes in 
other subjects were conducted on 
board ship. 
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The trip was an enormous success, 
and the prestige of the school grew so 
rapidly that in 1882 Tourjee moved to 
the more spacious quarters of the St. 
James Hotel in Franklin Square. 
From there he moved his school to 
the newly erected building on Hunt- 
ington Avenue which now houses the 
Conservatory. Dr. Tourjee not only 
has to his credit the establishment of 
a school destined to become interna- 
tionally famous, but he also took a 
keen and active interest in the teach- 
ing of music at Boston University, as 
well as helping to further any good 
cause for the advancement of music in 
Boston. 

Another man destined to play an 
extremely active part in the musical 
life of New England, and eventually 
of the entire world, was Colonel 





Henry Lee Higginson, who founded 
the Boston Symphony in 1881. When 
it eventually became apparent that he 
could no longer carry the financial 
burden, he reluctantly withdrew as 
the “angel” of the orchestra and it 
became the incorporated organization 
known today, governed by a board of 
trustees and supported by the usual 
sources of revenue, plus the now 
famous radio activities and the co- 
operation of the Society of the Friends 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Symphony Progress 


It is a considerable leap frum that 
first concert in Music Hall, conducted 
by George Henschel on Oct. 22. 1881, 
Annie Louise Carey soloist, and an 
orchestra of. perhaps 50 players, to 
the magnificent band of 110 players 
under Serge Koussevitzky which now 
constitute the regular personnel of the 
orchestra. Much water has run under 
the bridge since the first Pop concert 
in 1885, sponsored by the orchestra 
and conducted by Adolf Neuendorff. 
For the past 16 years Arthur Fiedler 
has led this indoor summer scries of 
concerts to still greater successes, and 
also to Mr. Fiedler is due the credit 
for having founded and conducted an 
uninterrupted series of Esplanade 
Concerts on the Charles River Em- 
bankment . . . free-as-air symphonic 
programs which are enjoyed each 
night through the weeks immediately 
preceding the Berkshire Festival and 
which are attended by an average of 
from 15,000 to 20,000 persons nightly. 
Col. Higginson builded better than he 
knew. 

Although the New England Con- 
servatory of Music has been the only 
music school in New England with so 
continuous a record of service, others 





contributed to the progress of music 
during that period, notably the Boston 
Academy of Music, founded by Lowell 
Mason, Boston Music School, con- 
ducted by B. F. Baker and the Boston 
Conservatory of Music established by 
Julius Eichberg, composer of To Thee 
O Country. 

One may not leave the chronicle of 
music during the early 19th century 
without mention of the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association, founded in 1837 and 
productive of symphonic concerts of 
such considerable worth that George 
Henschel, when shown prograims cov- 
ering a space of some 17 years was 
moved to exclaim “What is there left 
for me to do?” 


Peace Jubilees 


The Peace Jubilee program of 1869 
was by all odds the most stupendous 
musical undertaking which Boston has 
probably witnessed, bar none, and the 
words of John S. Dwight concerning 
it are both pungent and eloquent. Suf- 
fice to mention at this time only the 
20 anvils and the army cannons used 
as accessories to the orchestra of a 
thousand performers and the chorus 
of 2,000. Patrick Gilmore was the 
guiding spirit. In 1872, a second Peace 
Jubilee was staged with no less a per- 
son than Johann Strauss the second 
conducting the musical forces. We of 
this generation may pe inclined to look 
down our noses at these early efforts, 
but they were the sincere gropings of 
a community toward something ex- 
pressive of a slowly awakening artistic 
consciousness, and while we may 
question the artistic merit of such a 
performance, it certainly must have 
paved the way for the more refined 
pageantry which followed. 

Parallel in interest if not in the 
same era with Col. Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson, was Eben D. Jordan, a 
wealthy Boston business man who be- 
came the “angel” of a resident opera 


“The Cabinet," men- 
tioned as a part of 
the original assets 
of the New England 
Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in the article of 
incorporation. The 
cabinet, still a part 
of the school equip- 
ment, is now in the 
office of the director. 


company in Boston. The Boston 
Opera House which still stands on 
Huntington Avenue is a monument to 
his endeavor to place Boston among 
the cities of the world in the operatic 
field. That his venture came to a dis- 
astrous end was due in large part to 
his implicit faith in those who handled 
the details for him. Preceded by the 
Boston Ideal Opera Company (1879) 
and the Bostonians (1887), the Boston 
Opera Company was organized in 
1908 and the opera house completed 
in 1909. 

Illustrious names were on the roster 
of singers and famous conductors in 
the pit. For more than a decade there 
were brilliant performances. Follow: 
ing the crash, Bostonians invited the 
Chicago Opera Company to gfve « 
short season of opera in Boston each 
year, and when that company dis- 
banded, the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation was invited to Boston. In 
order to put these’ visits on a firm 
footing, the Boston Opera Association 
was formed by public spirited gentle- 
men, and instead of a mid-winter sea- 
son, Bostonians now have a brief sea- 
son of some 12 to 14 performances in 
the spring, after the regular New 
York season of the company is ended. 
There have been attempts to establish 
a resident company again, but to date 
the psychological moment seems not 
to have arrived when our 37-year old 
opera house shall again have per- 
manent tenants. 

It is not possible in this place to 
make more extensive mention of the 
various organizations such as_ the 
Cecilia Society (1874), the Apollo 
Club (1871), the New England Fed- 
eration of Men’s Glee Clubs (1920) 
and the smaller but no less effective 
local clubs such as the Musical Guild 
of Boston, MacDowell Club, Music 
Lovers’ Club and other clubs of more 
recent organization which have yet to 
prove themselves. 
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After a gala performance of Rigoletto given for General and Mrs. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower by the Mexico National Opera 
ivan Petroff as Rigoletto, Mrs. Eisenhower, Lily Pons, 


General 


way to right), 
the Gilda, and 
Eisenhower 


MEXICO HAS RICH ORCHESTRA YEAR 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 
MEXICO 
HE 19th season of the Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Mexico should go 
down into history as one rich in art- 
istic content. Three distinguished 
composer-conductors participated and 
a young Mexican created an uncom- 
mon stir. But let us discuss the vari- 
ous events in something like the order 
of their occurrence. 

At -the sixth pair of concerts the 
soloist was Albert Spalding. In the 
Sibelius concerto the American violin- 
ist gave a distinguished account of 


himself. His spirited rendering won 
him the unstinted acclaim of the au- 
diences at both concerts. Carlos 
Chavez provided a splendid accom- 
paniment for the first Mexican hear- 
ing of the work. Another first per- 
formance in Mexico City was Pur- 
cell’s G minor Chaconne, beautifully 
played by the strings of Mr. Chavez's 
orchestra, Debussy’s Iberia and Mr. 
Chavez’s own H. P. Suite rounded 
the program. 

Darius Milhaud occupied the entire 
program of the seventh pair of con- 


(Continued on page 37) 





OPERA SEASON DELIGHTS RIO 


By Lisa M. Peppercorn 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


HE main event of the month of 

September was the series of opera 
performances which came to an end 
at the beginning of October, and 
which will be followed by a series of 
opera and ballet representations given 
by an exclusively Brazilian cast. The 
high-light of last month’s perform- 
ances was the representation of La 
Bohéme by Puccini in which the 
Brazilian soprano Bidu Sayao had the 
part of Mimi. 

Though she had already scored con- 
siderable success as Mélisande, she 
triumphed even more as Mimi when 
the Opera House, completely sold out, 
despite higher entrance fees, gave her 
an enormous ovation. Although her 
voice is not always convincing in the 
higher registers, it is definitely well 
trained, very expressive and flexible. 
Rodolfo was sung by Ferruccio 
Tagliavini whose voice is indeed a 
delight and who was one of the great 
attractions of this season. His tone 
came out natural, warm and full and 
his flexibility of expression is remark- 
able. 

Other artists of the cast included 
John Brownlee (Marcello), Roberto 
Galento (Schaunard), Giacomo Vaghi 
(Colline) whose cultivated voice and 
acting are always a delight, Ghita 
Taghi (Musette), Guilherme Damiano 
(Benoit), and Stefano Pol, Bruno 
Magnavita and Mateazzo. On another 
occasion Miss Sayao was substituted 
for (she had already left for the 
States), by the Brazilian soprano, Vio- 
leta Coelho Neto de Freitas. Mr. 
Edoardo Guarhieri conducted very 
ably and Mr. German G,. Torel, the 
producer, made some useful improve- 
ments in the second act. 


Ballo in Maschera, though a rep- 
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Martha Lipton as 
Octavian in an 
earlier perform- 
ance of Rosen- 
kavalier, the first 
in Rio in 26 years. 





resentation as a whole not altogether 
too impressive, had, however, an out- 
standing cast: Kurt Baum (Ricardo) 
gave a good performance both in act- 
ing and singing, Zinka Milanov 
(Amelia) pleased equally well in all 
respects, Margaret Harshaw (Ulrica) 
who, on the second performance, was 
substituted for by Marion Matthaus. 
Others included Gino Bechi (Renato), 
Mimi Benzell (Oscar), Guilherme 
Damiano, Lorenzo Alvary, Alexandre 
de Lucchi, Antonio Martins and 
Vicente Cunha. The opera was con- 
ducted by Angelo Questa and the pro- 
ducer was Mr. Torel. 

Whenever possible Aida is included 
in the season’s repertoire. It was a 
regular performance with good artists 
including Maria Caniglia, Margaret 
Harshaw, Kurt Baum, Gino Bechi, 
Giacomo Vaghi, Lorenzo Alvary and 
Alessio De Paolis. Produced by 
Carlo Piccinato, the opera was con- 
ducted by Mr. Questa. Other operas 
of the month included Rigoletto and 
La Forza del Destino. 

To finish the international season, 
it has been decided this year to in- 
clude two Brazilian operas, Salvator 
Rosa by Carlos Gomes and Maria 
Petrowna by Joao Gomes de Araujo. 
As this last opera will be given here 
for the first time, the Brazilian 
musicologist, Mr. Luiz Heitor Corréa 
de Azevedo, will give a lecture on 
this composer which will be illus- 
trated by musical examples given by 
Ana Maria Fiuza, a singer, and 
Yolanda Ferreira, pianist. 


Szenkar Leads Symphony 


Of special interest in the field of 
orchestral concerts was the return of 
Eugen Szenkar as conductor of the 
Brazilian Symphony. He and the or- 
chestra were warmly greeted. Mr. 
Szenkar, who has been engaged to 
conduct a series of concerts with the 
NBC orchestra in 1947 presented 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony which 
was very well done, as was also the 
Toccata and Fugue by Bach in Mr. 
Szenkar’s own arrangement and 
Brahms’ Variations on a theme by 
Haydn. Less convincing was Ravel’s 
La Valse which seems to be too dif- 
ficult a piece for this orchestra. The 
compulsory Brazilian item consisted 
of the Prelude to Carlos Gomes’ 
opera Lo Schiavo. 

Before Mr. Szenkar had taken over 
again the Brazilian Symphony, the 
Canadian conductor, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, was guest of this orchestra 
and gave us, like most of the other 
guest conductors this season, a num- 
ber of less frequently played works 
and a number of first performances, 
such as Shostakovich’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 

In the course of the chamber music 
concerts we had a rie A by Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, his Eighth String Quar- 
tet, dedicated to and played by the 
Iacovino String Quartet which also 
gave a performance of Schumann’s 
Piano Quintet, assisted by Arnaldo 
Estrella. The Villa-Lobos Quartet is 
not one of his happiest creations. It 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Dear Musical America: 


At the very outset of what prom- 
ises to be one of its most harmoni- 
ous seasons in years, the Columbus 
Philharmonic, Izler Solomon, con- 
ductor, is faced with the problem 
of a squeaky and intractable po- 
dium. The old one is falling apart, 
boards are loose and it emits noises, 
as the conductor conducts, at the 
most injudicious moments. Some- 
body suggested that a commission 
be given Stravinsky or Shostako- 
vich or someone else whose name 
begins with an “s” like “Shhh!,” 
to write a work with squeaks in it, 
but then you couldn’t play that all 
season. So then the lumber com- 
panies were tried (a round dozen) 
but they laughed (merrily) and 
said “Why haven’t you heard of 
the housing shortage?” So the 
management hid its head under the 
podium, but it leaked and besides 
the board of directors wanted too 
much rent, so next the aluminum 
companies were tried, but they too 
laughed, and said “Why haven't 
you heard of the sink shortage?” so 
they dropped their problems — no, 
not under the sink, but in the laps 
of the publicity department. And 
since everything that a publicity de- 
partment does sooner or later goes 
to — well, that’s how I came to get 
hold of it. But the only consolation 
that could be found in my domin- 
ions was in one poor limerick writ- 
er. As everyone knows, limerick 
writers are never affected by short- 
ages and he came up with the fol- 
lowing : 

Since Columbus is suffering the 
odium 
Of a highly impolitic podium, 
All we can suggest 
To settle unrest, 
Is aspirin, or bicarb and sodium. 
* * * 

Everybody grouses around a lot 
about the innate stupidity of that in- 
fernal radio practice, the singing 
commercial, but no one (to para- 
phrase Sam Clemens) has done any- 
thing about it—not until the other 
day at least, when Don Hollenbeck, 
announcer, or rather, ex-announcer, 
for New York’s WJZ finally got 
fed up. 

Hollenbeck, who spent a good 
portion of the war doing on the spot 
coverage in Europe has been giving 
a newscast over WJZ at 7 a.m. for 


October, 1946 


about six months now. Every 
morning, immediately preceding him 
on the air has been a touching little 
“musical” jingle going something 
like this: 

SHE—He can hold his cheek close to 
mune. 

HE—And I do. 

_SHE—Hold me tight, steal a kiss any 
tume. 

HE—Wouldn’t you? 

SHE—In fact, I’m his most willing slave, 
the man with the Marlin shave! 

HE—I don’t know what she sees in me. 

SHE—You’re a smoothie. 

HE—Guess I’m just as lucky as can be. 

SHE—You’re for me. 

TOGETHER—He makes all the ladies 
rave “woo-woo!” The man with the Mar- 
lin shave! 

Enough is enough, even for the 
iron-bound nerves of a radio an- 
nouncer. On the fatal morning in 
question as soon as the commercial 
had ended, Hollenbeck stepped to 
his mike and declared in all serious- 
ness, “The atrocity you have just 
heard is no part of this show.” 

Without further ado he was fired ! 


*x* * * 


P.S. A late news flash reaches 
me here in the nether regions stat- 
ing: (1.) Hollenbeck now has a 
sponsored newscast over WJZ (2) 
paid for by the “offended” razor 
company which has (3) promised 
to tone down its commercials. 

Vive la révolution! 

oe a's 


Mona Paulee, mezzo-soprano, and 
her husband Dean Holt, the latter 
just out of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, have purchased an AT-6, and 
Donald Dame, tenor, is now shop- 
ping for a small plane, the singers 
hoping to solve their complicated 
commuting problems in this man- 
ner. If there are other artists who 
intend to follow their wings we 
haven’t had intelligence of them as 
yet, but we'll be happy to enroll 
them in the first airborne division 
of the arts as soon as they get up 
off the ground. 

Miss Paulee’s flying equipment 
is complete, for her husband, who 
was a pianist and conductor before 
the war, will serve as both pilot and 
accompanist, and with between 44 
and 54 concerts in prospect for the 
new season, it is essential that both 
artists get to the same place at the 
same time. 

Mr. Dame, with upward of 50 
concert engagements to fill, is look- 


ing forward to commuting between 
his country-wide song recitals and 
New York broadcasts. To this end 
he has been taking flying lessons 
at Kinderhook, New York, near 
their upstate farm, Valhalla. Both 
Donald and his wife Dorothy plan 
to take their 10-week-old son 
Timothy on their air-trips. “Why 
shouldn’t he fly?” says the tenor. 
“He was born in an air age. Let 
him start now to become adjusted 
to it.” 
* * * 

My violist friend, William Prim- 
rose, who recently returned to these 
shores after a summer of concerts 
and recitals in the British Isles, tells 
me that his former home in St. 
John’s Wood in London was com- 
pletely destroyed during the war. 
His father, John Primrose, former 
violinist and librarian of the London 
Philharmonic, weathered the Blitz 
but died last year at the age of 80. 
He was called “Sir John” by Phil- 
harmonic members after he was 
“knighted” with a baton by another 
friend of mine, the often sulphurous 
Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Besides visiting with his family 
for the first time since the war be- 
gan Primrose toured England and 
Scotland with John Barbirolli and 
the Halle orchestra, appearing in his 
native Glasgow for the first time as 
a violist. Prom concerts from Al- 
bert Hall, BBC broadcasts under 
Sir Thomas and recording sessions 
with the London Philharmonic were 
all on the Primrose schedule. He 
played American music wherever 
he went and talked of America until 
he sometimes wondered if he were 
not, after all, an official representa- 
tive of the State department. 

he ee 

Further news from John Bull’s 
island comes from the duo pianists 
Bartlett and Robertson. A boom in 
musical activity is afoot abroad, 
they tell me. In England the con- 
cert season lasts all year around and 
“name” artists play as many engage- 
ments as are physically possible on 
rations of one egg, two slices of 
bacon and two lamb chops per week. 
Concert admissions have been low- 
ered, they say, which has contrib- 
uted greatly to the tremendous in- 
crease in English concert audiences. 

While they were there during the 
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"The stage is rather small!" 


summer they played 25 concerts in 
London and im the provinces. In 
Holland Bartlett and Robertson 
played in the Hague, Amsterdam 
and Scheveningen (the former Ger- 
man base for Yl and V2 bombs) 
where the loyal Dutch had not at- 
tended a concert in six years. 
* * * 

Joan Lloyd, pianist, and wife of 
Francis D. Perkins, music critic on 
the staff of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, contributes the following 
item to this page which we believe 
belongs in the “Quoted without 
Comment” department. She gleaned 
it from Hedda Hopper’s column, 
which appeared, with a Hollywood 
dateline, in the Boston Traveler. 

“Marina got her training in night 

clubs, plus coaching from her fa- 

mous mother, Nina Koshetz, who 
persuaded Rachmaninoff he was 
too good to continue playing her 
accompaniments and had_ the 
makings of a, brilliant composer.” 


Arturo Toscanini, in reply to a 
request from Serge Koussevitzky 
to attend a reception for Soviet 
singers, wrote the following: 


“My Dear Koussevitzky : Thank 
you for your kind invitation. I 
accept cordially and heartily, but 
permit me not to come, because 
more and more as I grow older, I 
feel I have to remain alone, 
closed in my shell like a snail. 
Excuse me. Cordially yours, 
Arturo Toscanini.” 

* * * 

Out in Portland, Ore., William 
Moyes, who maintains a quip and 
run column called Behind the Mike, 
in The Oregonian, has taken two 
reviewers, one from his own paper, 
to task for their remarks concern- 
ing the recital of Marie Rogndahl 
at Public Auditorium. I shall let 
Mr. Moyes speak for himself. 


“Next night Marie sang at the 
public auditorium, attracting several 
thousand customers, among them the 
music critics, including Dr. (Hil- 
mor) Grondahl. Wrote Grondahl 
of Rogndahl: ‘Some of (the beguil- 
ing texture of Miss Rogndahl’s 
voice) is native, much of it is the 
subconscious pigmentation conferred 
by the intelligent perception to tex- 
tual word and idea’. 

‘It therefore appears he did not 
like the job the lady did with her 
tonsils, for he calls her a native who 
is only half awake. As for the pig- 
mentation, that crack probably es- 
caped some readers, but it looks like 
(sic) he was using $25 words to 
infer the great Marie was only a 
hog-caller. 

“Another critic, name of Susie, 
liked Marie’s singing fine, but talked 
mostly about what she wore, as, of 
course, that is the best way to tell 
if a singer can sing. Said Susie: 
‘Miss Rogndahl, lovely in a Milgrim 
model of white and grey with ac- 
cents of acqua and cerise and sequin 
trim, won spontaneous applause from 
the men of the chorus’. 

“In my Schiaparelli vest and shirt 
sleeves, I am prepared to interpret 
that statement, too. When it says 
that Miss R. was dressed in acqua 
(which means she was wearing wa- 
ter) it simply means she was all wet. 

“After that brush with the concert 
critics Miss Ro; , who has one 
of the finest voices on the air, will 
probably want to stick to radio after 
this. For radio scribblers use plain, 
one-syllable words and don’t write 
stuff that sounds like a drip and a 
hog-caller”. 


End of quotations, says your 


—— 
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Louis Fourestier Antonino Votto 


Metropolitan Plans 


(Continued from page 3) . 
Siegfried performance will be marked 
by two important debuts—those of the 
new conductor of the German reper- 
toire, Fritz Stiedry, and Set Svan- 
holm, the Swedish tenor, who will as- 
sume the name part. Other European 
artists acquired by the Metropolitan 
are Ferruccio Tagliavini, Italian 
lyric tenor, Renée Mazella, French 
soprano (who among other parts will 
sing Marguerite in Faust), Leslie Cha- 
bay, tenor, an interpreter of charac- 
ter roles and Dezso Ernster, bass. 

The last two are Hungarian by 
birth and are remembered from their 
appearances with the Salzburg Opera 
Company on its American tour before 
the war. 

As there were no Metropolitan Au- 
ditions of the Air this year the new 
American singers were engaged di- 
rectly by the management. The wo- 
men are Irene Jordan, mezzo-so- 
prano, from Birmingham, Ala., heard 
in the Tanglewood production of 
Peter Grimes, and Claramae Turner, 
contralto, from Dinuba, Cal., who has 
appeared as soloist with the San 

rancisco Orchestra. The men are 
Jerome Hines, bass, from Hollywood, 
who taught chemistry before turning 
to music; another bass, Philip Kins- 
man, from Calumet, Mich., and Mario 


Jerome Hines Ferruccio Tagliavini 


Renée Mazella Leslie Chabay 


AMONG METROPOLITAN NEWCOMERS 


Berini, tenor, who has made a dis- 
tinguished name for himself with the 
City Center Opera and the San Carlo 
Company. 

Besides Messrs. Fourestier and 
Stiedry the conductorial staff will be 
strengthened by Antonino Votto, who 
formerly assisted Toscanini at La 
Scala. Mr. Votto will conduct among 
other things Verdi’s Aida and Otello. 
Bruno Walter’s travels abroad will 
keep him from appearing at the 
Metropolitan this season and the pro- 
jected revival of Verdi’s Don Carlos 
which he was to have directed can- 
not be attempted for the present. 
Other conductors who remain on the 
staff are Fritz Busch, who will pilot 
among other things Figaro, Rosen- 
lkavaliér and Meistersinger; Paul 
Breisach, Pietro Cimara, Cesare So- 
dero, Emil Cooper, Wilfred Pelletier 
and Max Rudolf. Dino Yannapoulos, 
who last season staged the Tabarro 
revival, is to be one of the regular 
stage directors and Giovanni Grossi, 
of Milan, has joined the musical staff. 

The restoration of Siegfried does 
not mean that the customary cyclical 
performance of the Ring will be heard, 
though the individual operas of the 
tetralogy, barring Rheingold, will be 
given on subscription nights. The pro- 
duction of Hansel und Gretel (to be 
given during the Christmas holidays 
as a part of a double bill) has been 
made possible by a gift from* Wen- 





Mario Berini 


Dezso Ernster 


New York Times 


Edward Johnson, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera (center), with 

four new artists engaged for the coming season. From the left: Irene Jordan, 

mezzo-soprano; Philip Kinsman, bass; Fritz Stiedry, conductor, and Claramae 
Turner, contralto 


dell Endicott, president of the Bos- 
ton Opera Association. New cos- 
tumes for Lakme are the results of 
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a gift by the North Ohio Opera As- 
sociation. 

There is small chance that the com- 
ing season will bring the eagerly ex- 
pected presentation of Prokofieff’s 
new opera, War and Peace. The work 
because of the enormous cast re- 
quired (there are at least 20 impor- 
tant singing roles to be filled) its 
great length and massive scenic re- 
quirements presents technical and mu- 
sical problems which the Metropoli- 
tan is not at present in a position to 
fill. It seems likely that the produc- 
tion will have to be deferred till a 
more favorable time. 

Mr. Johnson’s announcement of the 
season’s plans came after the recent 
settlement of the six-months’ old wage 
dispute with the American Guild of 
Musical Artists... The new contract 
calls for a $30,000 wage increase for 
the season for the chorus, dancers and 
prinéipals. The agreement gave the 
Opera Association the right to cut the 
chorus personnel from 94 to 78, giving 
severance pay to the 16 members be- 
ing dropped. It also was agreed that 
the Association and the Union will 
study the problem of instituting bene- 
fits such as retirement and unemploy- 
ment pay for the artists. 


Prize Offered by College 
For Best Psalm Setting 


A prize of one hundred dollars is 
offered by Monmouth College for the 
best setting of a prescribed metrical 
version of Psalm 121 in fourpart 
harmony for congregational singing 
The contest, which is open to all com- 
posers, closes on Feb. 28, 1947. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing to Thomas H. Hamilton, 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 

Russell Miles, professor of organ at 
the University of Illinois, won the one 
hundred dollar award for the best 
setting of Psalm 126 for congrega- 
tional singing, in the 1946 competition 
sponsored by Monmouth College. 
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New Works Given at Saratoga Spa 


Distinguished Musicians 
Perform—F. Chas. Adler 
Directs Concerts 


SaRAtoGA, N. Y.—The eight con- 
certs given at the Spa Theatre be- 
tween Sept. 3 and 15 under the in- 
spiration and guidance of F. Charles 
Adler re-established a tradition at 
Saratoga, N. Y., which world condi- 
tions these past nine years had inter- 
rupted. The renewed festival was car- 
ried out with an orchestra of 24 play- 
ers from the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and a number of distin- 
guished artists, including Irene Jacobi 
and Balbina Brainina, pianists; John 
Corigliano, violin; Marjorie Hess and 
Dorothy Ornest, sopranos; William 
Gephart, baritone; Carl Stern, cello, 
and Joseph Vieland, viola. More than 
40 new works were given, 24 com- 
posed especially for the festival, eight 
given for the first time anywhere and 
12 enjoying United States premieres. 

In their juxtaposition of old and 
new the programs devised proved to 
be of uncommon interest. At the con- 
cert given on Sept. 3 there were heard 
a pair of sketches of Florence Ander- 
son; a’ new Symphony by Werner 
Josten; a piece “in Iranian form,” 
entitled Radif, by the modern Rus- 
sian, Lew Knipper; a Concertino for 
piano and orchestra, by Frederick Ja- 
cobi, with the composer’s wife as so- 
loist; a Missouri Suite by Richard 
du Page, and Ernst Krenek’s Sym- 
phonic Elegy. The program of this 
concert closed with Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik. 


Corigliano Plays Concerto 


John Corigliano was heard to great 
advantage on Sept. in Vaughan 
Williams’ Concerto Academico. Other 
recently written works on that bill 
were Suites by Philip James and 
Philip Ratner. Heard, likewise, for 
the first time were Eternal God, by 
Ludwig Senfl, Arcady Dubensky’s 
Carillon of Speyer, and a Viennese 
Suite by Frederick Block. More fa- 
miliar material were Bartok’s Ru- 
manian Folk Dances and Wolf's Ital- 
ian Serenade. 

An amusing work entitled Funny- 
Bone Alley, by Elie Siegmeister, was 
done with the co-operation of Marjory 
Hess on Sept. 7. The soprano ap- 
peared likewise in a performance of 
Berlioz’s King of Thule. Other fea- 
tures of the prograrh were Visiones 
Chileanas, by Carmela Mackenna; 
Three Epigrams, by Arturo Bosmans; 
Tango, by Francisco Mignone; five 
Scena Infantis, by Octavio Pinto; a 
Prelude, Arioso and Fughetta on the 
name BACH, by Arthur Honegger 
and Yenvalou, a suite on Haitian 
themes, by John Work. 

On Sept. 8 a Czech program was 
given in which Balbina Brainina 
played an Adagio by Beethoven’s con- 
temporary, Leopold Kozeluch and a 
piano concerto by Jiri Benda, whose 
B flat Symphony was also heard. The 
Romantic period was represented by 
some Dvorak waltzes and a Serenade 
by Suk. 

William Gephart sang the solos in 
Ernst Toch’s Poems to Martha and 
also Barber’s Dover Beach, on Sept. 
10. Works by Rieti, Pisk and S. Ja- 
dassohn were included on the pro- 
gram in addition to Vittorio Gian- 
nini’s Concerto Grosso and Felix 
Guenther’s A Pinch of Haydn. Anis 
Fuleihan’s Cello Rhapsody and a 
Vivaldi concerto, arranged by Feder, 
were performed on Sept. 12, by the 
cellist Carl Stern. The program con- 
tained besides these works an Intro- 
duction and Allegro, by Douglas 
Moore, a Concerto by Frederick Fiket, 
Phantom Chapel, by William Grant 
Still, Old Belgian Dances, by Julius 
Mattfeld, a Largo Lyrico, by Wesley 
La Violette and, to conclude the pro- 
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gram, a Suite Lyrique by Fr. Szabo. 

Joseph Vieland, viola, and Dorothy 
Ornest, soprano, appeared at the two 
final main concerts on Sept. 14 and 15. 
Mr. Vieland played a Handel Con- 
certo and a Blues, for viola and or- 
chestra, by Paul Nero. A Suite by 
E. B. Hill, a Romance and Scherzo 
by Efrem Zimbalist, a Movemenet by 
Pierre Wissmer in addition to Tchai- 
kovsky’s Elegie from Hamlet, a new 
Theme and Variations, by John Klen- 
ner, and Brahms’ Liebeslieder Waltzes 
were other items. At the concluding 
concert Mis Ornest sang Mozart's Ex- 
sultate and airs by Pergolesi and 
Scarlatti. Strauss’ Serenade, Op. 7, 
Henry Cowell’s Hymn and Fuguing 
Tune, a Divertimento by Michael 
Haydn in addition to a Pastorale and 
Fugue by Leo Weiner rounded out 
the Sept. 15 list. 

Two children’s concerts, on Sept. 8 
and 15 respectively were played by 
the orchestra at Convention Hall. 


Engksh Version of Pagliacci 
Presented in Detroit 


Derroit—With the start of fall, 
what promises to be the most auspi- 


cious musical season in Detroit's his- 
tory got urderway. The Lafayette 
Theatre was the scene of the Ameri- 
can premiere of the Detroit Veterans 
Opera presentation of Poco Poco, an 
English language version of Pagliacci, 
produced and directed by Stuart Pig- 
gins. Two casts alternated in the 
music drama, which was given Aug. 
4 through the 10th. 

A Music Hall event was the Ameri- 
can debut of Ballet for America, Sept. 
23 through the 25th. Seven new bal- 
lets and four revivals were seen, with 
music provided by a two-piano team. 
Among the dancers were Gollner and 
Lazowski. Mrs. Vivian Gilpin Robi- 
son’s recital serfes was inaugurated 
at the Detroit Arts Institute Sept. 19 
when Detroit pianist Stanley Lock 
offered familiar works by Mozart, 
Chopin, Ravel and Hindemith, as well 
as compositions by Soler, Chavez, 
Saguet and Bowles. S. KR. 





Efrem Kurtz Begins 
Kansas City Series 


Kansas City.—The 1946-47 concert 
season of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic under Effrem Kurtz opened 
Oct. 15 with a program including the 
Overture to Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer, Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 


phony and Shostakovich’s+ Ninth 
Symphony. There will be 10 pairs of 
subscription concerts on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings during the season 
featuring as soloists Artur Rubinstein, 


Helen Jepson, Erica Morini, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Joseph Szigeti, 
Blanche Thebom, Sylvia Zaremba, 


Edmund Kurtz, and Artur Schnabel. 

Continuing his policy of last year, 
Mr. Kurtz will program a large pro- 
portion of American works. Already 
scheduled are compositions by William 
Schuman, Aaron Copland, Robert 
Russell Bennett, Samuel Barber and 
Virgil Thomson In addition to the 
regular subscription series, Mr. Kurtz 
will conduct the annual all-day free 
concerts attended last year by more 
than 20,000 people, and the regular 
Pop series. 


Folk Music Series 
Begun in New York 


New York’s first folk music series 
began Oct. 5 at Town Hall under the 
title, Music at Midnite, with John 
Jacob Niles. The series includes 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, on Oct. 19, Jo- 
sef Marais and Miranda, on Nov. 2, 
the Golden Gate Quartet, on Nov. 16 
and Elie Siegmeister’s American Bal- 
lad Singers on Nov. 30. 





ALBERT SPALDING 





this 


certo. 


tically.” 





BOSTON SYMPHONY, 
KOUSSEVITZKY CONDUCTING 


“MAR. SPALDING is the man for 
concerto 
He has the tone, the technique and 
above all the classic style needed for 
it. He played it yesterday with a 
superb purity of line and an exquisite 
tonal loveliness. 
shall not have to wait 40 years to hear 
this work again. 
are high, and the slow movement has 
a devotional quality that recalls its 
composer’s B minor Mass and St. Mat- 
thew Passion.” 

Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 26, 1945 


“He is just the soloist for this Con- 


He plays it with graceful 
phrasing and unflawed style, with sim- 
plicity and none of the virtuoso’s in- 
tensities or mannerisms that are out 
of place with Bach. 
beauty of the adagio is hardly to be 
described, and as for the final allegro, 
that was a model of clarity. Mr. 
Spalding was received most enthusias- 


Boston Daily Globe, Oct. 26, 1945 


SOLOIST WITH 


(Bach E major). 


Let us hope that we 


Its musical values 


The songful 
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“Curiouser and Curiouser” 


Pe oe only Alice, of Wonderland 
fame, would feel completely at home in 
the fantastic labyrinths of art and propa- 
ganda through which the creative artist must 
thread his path in Moscow today. A new 
ideological purge, aimed incidentally at music 
and literature, is now under way in the 
Soviet Union, and, for the second time in his 
comparatively short career, Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich finds himself under the scourge of the 
official arbiters of public taste. 

It was his ballet, Limpid Stream, and his 
opera, Lady Macbeth of Mzensk, that got 
him into trouble with the critics of Pravda 
and other papers in 1936. This time it is his 
Ninth Symphony, first heard in this country 
last July in a broadcast from Tanglewood, 
Mass., under Serge Koussevitzky’s direction. 
Now the blast comes from Culture and Life, 
official publication of the propaganda depart- 
ment of the Communist party’s central com- 
mittee. The author of the attack, one I. 
Nestieff, pronounces the work ideologically 
weak and declares that it does not reflect the 
true spirit of the Soviet people. 

Shostakovich, says Mr. Nestieff, “has not 
overcome in himself the ironical skeptic,” 
according to a special dispatch published by 
the New York Times. The symphony lacks 
“warm ideological conviction” and is de- 
scribed as a “certain respite, a facile and light 
incident among the considerable creations of 
Shostakovich (His Seventh, or Leningrad, 
Symphony, written during the war, was 
warmly received by the "Soviets—Ed.), a 
temporary forgetting of big serious problems 
for a playful and fanciful trifle.” And the 
writer asks whether this is the time for “a 
famous artist to take a vacation, to rest from 
modern problems.” 


C; ETTING down to clinical analysis, Mr. 
Nestieff found in the symphony “the 
cynical and evil grotesque, the tone of merci- 
less joking and ridicule . . . the cold irony 
of stylization” which, in his opinion, may 
result from the influence of Igor Stravinsky, 
“an artist without a fatherland (Mr. Stra- 
vinsky is an American citizen—Ed.), with- 
out confidence in the leadership of high 
ideals and without deep ethical principles.” 
Almost all the first part “seems to be just 
like the stylization of manner of the ancient 
classics,” he continued; “tiny, archaic, sim- 
plified forms, joyful, ‘traditional, classical 
rhythm, toylike instrumentation with an 
abundance of high whistling and screaming 
timbres.” 

The consensus of American opinion was 
that the symphony, while not the most pon- 
derable work of Shostakovich, is a light, 
gayly satirical work of considerable charm 
and, more important, that it represents the 
return of a talented composer to his natural 
idiom after having hauled political freight of 
an increasingly obvious and burdensome 
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nature in all of his vehicles since the Fifth 
Symphony. 

A footnote to this dissension is the an- 
nouncement by Dr. Koussevitzky that both 
Shostakovich and Serge Prokofieff, who pre- 
viously had indicated their intention of 
accepting invitations to appear as guest con- 
ductors of the Boston Symphony, have now 
sent “regrets” and decline to appear until 
conditions between the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. are “more settled.” 

Que voulez vous? 





Apprentice Conductors 


E hasten to add our voice to the grow- 

ing chorus of praise for the action of 
George Szell, conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and Reginald Stewart, conductor 
of the Baltimore Symphony, in instituting 
apprentice conductorships in their respec- 
tive organizations. 

The purpose, in both instances, is to pro- 
vide practical experience for young, qualified 
musicians in the craft of conducting with a 
recognized, professional symphony orchestra 
and under the watchful eye of a master con- 
ductor, 

From the beginning of symphonic music 
in this country, there has been a crying need 
for just such apprenticeships in conducting. 
To this day there have been only two 
courses open to a young musician endeavor- 
ing to make a career with a baton. He could 
go fresh and inexperienced from studio or 
school to the directorship of a small (and 
usually non-paying) amateur ensemble and 
hope for the elusive “break”. Or he could 
go to Europe and scrape up a few appear- 
ances in minor opera houses to acquire 
“background”. Neither course has proved 
satisfactory either musically or economically. 

A conductor cannot learn to conduct with- 
out an orchestra—and a good one — any 
more than a pianist can learn to play with- 
out a piano. Daily routine in repertoire 
with a first-class orchestra and with the 
guidance of a first-class conductor should 
have been recognized long ago as a minimum 
requirement. Our congratulations to Messrs. 
Szell and Stewart, and every good wish 
to the young men who come under their 
tutelage ! 





Semi-Centenary 
of a “Modern” 


N April -3, 1947, half a century will 

have elapsed since Johannes Brahms 
died in a plain-looking house across the 
street from the Karlskirche in Vienna. Al- 
ready more or less elaborate plans are in the 
making to observe this semi-centennial. The 
symphonies and other orchestral works will 
be heard over the length and breadth of the 
land ; pianists, violinists, cellists will perform 
the various concertos and sonatas with which 
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Personalities 











Mimi Benzell seems a little gun shy with Gene 
Marvey in Birmingham, Alabama, where the 
soprano sang for a week in the operetta, 
“Naughty Marietta", before going to 
Rio de Janeiro to appear in opera 





the master blessed them ; choral societies will 
(we trust) let us hear more of the larger and 
smaller vocal ensembles than we habitually 
do and the song recitalists may conceivably 
investigate more of the 300-odd Lieder than 
the couple of dozen they everlastingly repeat. 
After all, one of the most grateful features 
of centennials —or parts of them —is the 
stimulus they provide to vary a little the 
ordinary diet of chestnuts. 

The whirligig of time has played some 
amazing pranks with Brahms. From the 
austere, aloof, forbidding composer, whose 
colors appeared drab and whose kernel of 
spirit could be extracted only with much 
labor from its shell of formalism, he has 
become one of the most unmercifully popular 
of composers. Today countless thousands 
flock to hear his First Symphony as cheer- 
fully as Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique or Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth. Infants brought up in bliss- 
ful ignorance of, let us say, Raff’s Cavatina 
are now nourished on that same Violin Con- 
certo which silly “wits” used to call a “con- 
certo against the violin.” Even the Double 
Concerto may contribute before long to the 
confection of melodic lollipops. Less than 
25 years ago it seemed a reckless undertaking 
to place the E minor Symphony on a “popu- 
lar’ orchestral program. Today it seems as 
natural as the sunrise and almost as un- 
exciting. 


ND so it goes! It is a question if the 

ancient Bostonian wisecrack ,“Exit in 
case of Brahms,” would strike anybody 
nowadays as funnier than a quip in Punch. 
Moreover, it is not at all certain that fabled 
ancients, like Clara Schumann or Joachim, 
would look approvingly on Brahms’ shame- 
less popularity—indeed, one asks if Brahms 
himself might altogether relish it. 

Once upon a time the late James Huneker 
spoke of Brahms as “real music of the 
future.” The years have made it most defi- 
nitely music of today. If any Brahms re- 
mains art of the future it is those numerous 
scores which have not been done half to 
death and whose increasing performance 
should be the richest fruits of the coming 
semi-centenary. 
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What They Read 
20 Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for October, 1926 








Just Too Bad! 


Richard Strauss is said to have 
stated recently in London that he 
had turned down an offer to con- 
duct one performance of a sym- 
phonic work by him in New York. 
The reason given was that he con- 
sidered the offer of $1,500 too little. 


1926 


Macabre 


The body of Enrico Caruso still 
lies in state in his marble and gran- 
ite tomb in Naples. He seems wn- 
changed after five years, from the 
days when he last saw visitors at 
Corento. (Note: The singer's widow 
soon took legal steps to have the 
tomb closed and she alone has the 
key.) 

1926 


A Fine Ending 


The current opera season in Los 
Angeles came to an end with Die 
Walkiire sung by Elsa Ahlsen, Pau- 
line Cornelys, Kathryn Meisle, Paul 
Althouse and George Baklanoff, 
with Richard Hageman conducting. 
Other operas of the final week were 
Aida with Raisa; Madama Butter- 
fly with the same soprano; the Bar- 
ber of Seville with Luella Melius 
and Tito Schipa. 
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Musica Am ERICANA 


By Harry Mar.atr 


NOTHER of the world’s finest violins—the 

“Ex-Goldmann” Strad, dated 1716—has just 
arrived in this country after being purchased 
by Nathan Milstein. The late owners of the 
celebrated instrument managed to keep it hidden 
from the Nazis throughout the entire war. Mr. 
Milstein plans to introduce it to the American 
public in his forthcoming coast-to-coast tour. ... 


Marc Blitzstein is currently engaged in writing 
a new score for George Bernard Shaw’s Andro- 
cles and the Lion. The play is to be revived by 
the American Repertory Theatre sometime dur- 
ing the holiday season. ... When Benny Good- 
man appears as soloist with the New York City 
Symphony on Nov. 18 he is scheduled to give 
the premiere performance of Alex North’s 
Revue for Clarinet and Orchestra, written while 
the composer was attached to the Armed 
Forces. . . . Isi Achron’s Improvisation on 
the G-string for violin and piano will have its 
first performance in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 23 
when it is to be played by Mischa Elman at 
his Carnegie Hall recital... Another first hear- 
ing—that of Robert Casadesus’ Second Piano 
Sonata—is slated for Town Hall on Nov. 17 in 
a performance by Grant Johannesen. 


Broadway filched still another singer from 
the Metropolitan Opera in Norman Cordon who 
is signed for a run of the play contract of Kurt 
Weill’s musical version of Street Scene. ... 

i Manning, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
will also be heard in the production, as will 

Repp, contralto; and, it is said Bé 
Ramoska, soprano. . car Straus, who em- 
barked in early October on a coast-to-coast 
tour with his orchestra and soloists in a Strauss 
Festival, announces that Ezra Rachlin has been 
‘appointed his associate conductor. Mr. Rachlin 
was conductor of the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany for three years and until recently was 
director of the Memphis Open Air Theatre. 

Denmark’s King Christian X Medal of Libera- 
tion has been awarded to two additional musi- 
cians who contributed to the country’s cause 
during the German occupation: Alexander 


Brailowsky who appeared at a benefit for 
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Danish refugees in the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1944, and Ignace Strasfogel, who con- 
ducted many similar concerts during the war. 


. . Lea Karina, mezzo-soprano of concert and 
radio, was honored recently by a citation signed 
by President Truman and Basil O’Connor, presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross, which rec- 
ognized the excellence of her three and one-half 
years work as a volunteer translator for the 
Red Cross. Miss Karina translated mail from 
occupied countries and worked with nine dif- 
ferent languages. 


Bernhard Weiser, pianist, is to represent the 
United States in the Marguerite Long-Jacques 
Thibaud International Competition for pianists 
and violinists which is to be held in Paris this 
winter. Mr. Weiser studied at Juilliard and in 
Frankfurt, Germany. He has played in New 
York’s Town Hall, with several major orchestras 
and made a highly successful tour of the Scan- 
dinavian countries a few years ago. Arnold 
Eidus has been chosen as this country’s violin 
contestant. Mr. Eidus flew to Paris immediately 
after a Carnegie Hall recital early in October. 


Maryla Jonas, Polish pianist, whose debut in 
New York caused so much comment last spring, 
embarked on a trans-continental tour of the 
United States and Canada on Oct. 3. In addi- 
tion to being the first soloist of the season 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony, Miss Jonas 
will appear in many major cities including 
Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Newark, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Houston, Austin, 
Richmond, Montreal and Toronto. . . . Lima, 
Peru, arranged its celebration of Chilean Week 
to fit in with Claudio Arrau’s hard-pressed per- 
formance schedule. The pianist flew there from 
Mexico City for three different programs during 
the first of October. Several out of town per- 
formances in this country precede his Carnegie 
Hall recital on Oct. 20. 


Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society have collaborated in the form- 
ation of a new orchestra for concerts in Lon- 
don, tours in England and on the continent. 
Between Oct. 26 and Nov. 22 the group will give 
a Delius Festival of eight concerts during which 
time many rarely heard compositions of the 
composer will be presented. . . . Shura Cher- 
pace tageelh his wife sailed on the Gripsholm on 
Oct. 4 for Scandinavia and Holland. The pianist 


will play in Helsinki and visit with Sibelius and 
will be heard in recital and with orchestra in 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway. Mr. Cher- 
kassky returns to this country to begin his 
American tour in Worcester, Mass, on Dec. 4. 
He will play in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 17. 
After spending the summer as director of 
New Orleans Symphony Summer Concerts which 
broke all attendance and box office records, 
Jacques Singer appeared as guest conductor of 
the Toronto Philharmonic on Sept. 24. During 
the current season Mr. Singer will be active as 
guest conductor of the Vancouver Symphony. 
. .. In the latter part of August, in Ossipee, 
New Hampshire, William Colston Leigh, head of 
the Colston Leigh Bureau, married Ardis Neff, 
Some of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Jefferson 
eff. 
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Backstage at Romeo and Juliet. 
Carlton Gould, Michael 


Hansel and Gretel 


(Continued from page 3) 


her matchless performance. Her sing- 
ing of One Fine Day brought storms 
of applause. 

Miss Altman, as Suzuki, reached 
artistic heights. Her keen, dramatic 
sense and fine mezzo voice, blended 
beautifully with Miss Kirsten. Mr. 
Martini proved. satisfactory, and Mr. 
Bonelli was in splendid voice. The 
supporting cast included Francesco 
Curci, Mildred Ippolito and John Law- 
ler. Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted. 

Rigoletto was presented on Sept. 24 
with Hilda Reggiani as Gilda, Eugene 
Conley as the Duke, Giuseppe Val- 


From the 
Bartlett, Dorothy 
Albin O. Holder, Martial Singher and John Gurney 





Mrs. Albin Holder and her children with Dorothy 
Manski, Inge Manski and Thelma Altman after the 


performance 


Photos by Hare 





left: 
Kirsten, 


and Nino Martini, 


Buffalo Hails La Scala Opera 


dengo as Rigoletto, Nino Ruisi, Spara- 
fucile and Lillian Marchetto as his 
sister. First honors go to Miss Reg- 
giani, whose vocal gifts permitted her 
to give a splendid performance. Mr. 
Conley was in fine voice and did full 
justice to his part. Mr. Valdengo stole 
the show. From the moment he ap- 
peared he dominated the entire per- 
formance. As an actor he was superb, 
and he is gifted with a voice of great 
beauty. He was recalled many times 
throughout the evening and at the final 
curtain was acclaimed with bravos 
and applause. Supporting roles were 
admirably portrayed. The ballet, under 
the direction of William Sena, deserves 


Alexander Sved as 





Richard Bonelli, Thelma Altman, Dorothy Kirsten boschek, 
members 
Madama Butterfly 











The Dance Humorist 


IVA KITCHELL 


Opens Her Fifth Concert Season at 


CARNEGIE HALL | 


on Sunday Evening, November 17, 1946 
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Baron Scarpia 


singers in 
Herva 


Principal 


Hilda 


of the cast of Valdengo and 


honorable mention. Mr. Bamboschek 


again conducted. 

Owing to illness Zinka Milanov did 
not appear as Aida on Sept. 25. Her 
place was very capably filled by Herva 
Nelli. Madame Nelii gave an emo- 
tional and intense interpretation of the 
slave. Kurt Baum a satisfactory and 
dignified Randames and John Lawler 
as the King of Egypt made a stately 
impression. Winifred Heidt as Amne- 
ris was the outstanding star of the eve- 
ning. Repeating her sensational suc- 
cess of last season holding her audi- 
ence spellbound, her performance was 
alive and full of dramatic action. The 
role of Amonasro was sung by Donald 
Dixon, Mr. Ruisi the high priest, Miss 
Ippolito the priestess and John Rossi 
the messenger deserve honorable men- 
tion. Lucia Sandos, prima ballerina 
and the ballet made a splendid impres- 
sion and received well-deserved ap- 
plause. Gabriel Simeoni conducted. 


Tosca was presented on Sept. 26 with 
James Melton in the role of Mario 
Cavaradossi, Geri Dorsey of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Co. sang the role of 
Floria Tosca, Alexander Sved, Scar- 
pia, Lloyd Harris as Sacristan, Lester 
Englander, Angelotti and Francesco 
Curci in the role of Spoletta. Mr. 
Melton made a splendid impression 
and earned salvos of applause. Ma- 
dame Dorsey made a stately figure as 
of Tosca; her voice is of fine timbre 
and she uses it with tact and dramatic 
power. Mr. Sved made an excellent 
impression and gave a highly dramatic 
performance. Mr. Bamboschek con- 
ducted and shared the applause with 
the artists. 

A gala performance of Rossini’s 


Aida: 
Nelli 









Winifred Heidt, Kurt Baum, 


and Donald Dickson 





Mr. Holder (center) with Eugene Conley, Guiseppe Bam- 
Reggiani, 


Lillian 
Riusi, 


Marchetto, Giuseppe 


Nino participants in the 


Rigoletto performanc> 


Barber of Seville superbly staged on 
Sept. 27 proved to be the outstanding 
performance of the week. Miss Reg- 
giani as Rosina was in excellent voice. 
Her Carnival of Venice variations dur- 
ing the music lesson were magnificent. 
Mr. Martini as Count Almaviva was 
in excellent voice, showing a great 
sense for comedy. His lyric voice was 
well suited for this role. Mr. Valdengo 
as the Figaro equalled his outstanding 
portrayal of Rigoletto earlier in the 
week. Ugo Novelli, bass, a new artist, 
established himself at once in his debut 


(Continued on page 19) 
Recording 


SINGERS ters 


Submit test recording (either home or 
studio) of song, “HOLDING YOU” 
by Lee Alden and Charles Lampkin. 
On opposite side record any song you 
wish. Piano accompaniment sufficient. 
3 prizes, best girl’s voice, best man’s, 
best group. If you cannot obtain copy 
of “HOLDING YOU” at your music 
store send 35 cents and copy will be 
sent to you. 


Dept. MA, World Wide Records, Inc. 
7030 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. | 





Win a 2-year 
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City Center Opera 


Brings New Singers 


New York Hears Val- 
dengo, Argyris, Evange- 
lista, Young and Fratesi 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany opened its season on Sept. 19 with 
a performance of Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly at the City Center. Camilla 
Williams was the Cio Cio San; Giulio 
Gari, Pinkerton; and Margery Mayer, 
Suzuki. A newcomer in the role of 
Sharpless was Giuseppe Valdengo. 
Laszlo Halasz conducted. Others in 
the cast were Hubert Norville, Emile 
Renan, Gean Greenwell, Arthur New- 
man and Lydia Edwards. 

At the performance of Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci on Sept. 21, 
two singers made their debuts with the 
company. Vasso Argyris, Greek tenor, 
was heard as Canio; and Norman 
Young, American baritone, appeared 
as Silvio. Others in the Pagliacci 
cast were Miss Williams and Mr. 
Valdengo. In the Cavalleria cast were 
Doris Doree as Santuzza, Mr. Gari, 
Grant Garnell, Rosalind Nadell and 
Mary Kreste. Julius Rudel conducted 
the Mascagni opera and Mr. Halasz 
the Leoncavallo work. On Sept. 20 
The Pirates of Penzance was given. 

Bizet’s Carmen; at the matinee on 
Sept. 22, had Winifred Heidt in the 
title role, Ramon Vinay as Don Jose, 
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Vasso Argyris as Canio and Camilla 
Williams as Nedda in Pagliacci at the 
City Center 


and Lucille Manners, James Pease and 
Mr. Greenwell. Je>1 Morel conducted. 
At the performance of Verdi’s Travi- 
ata on the evening of Sept. 22 debuts 
were made by Lucia Evangelista and 
Gino Fratesi, both recently arrived 
from Italy, in the roles of Violetta and 
Alfredo. Enzo Mascherini was the 
Germont pére and Thomas P. Martin 
conducted. 

Gounod’s Faust on Sept. 26 brought 
Dorothy Sarnoff as Marguerite, Eu- 
gene Conley as Faust, James Pease as 
Mephistopheles, and in other roles Mr. 
Valdengo, Miss Nadell, Miss Kreste 
and Mr. Newman. Jean Morel was 
the conductor. On Sept. 27 Cavalleria 
and Pagliacci were repeated, with Mr. 
Mascherini as Silvio and Ralph Her- 
bert as Tonio in the latter work. Mr. 


Rudel and Mr. Halasz again con- 
ducted. 
On Sept. 28 Puccini’s La Bohéme 


had it first performance of the season 
with Dorothy Sarnoff as Mimi, Eu- 
gene Conley as Rodolfo, Virginia 
MacWatters as Musetta, and in other 
roles Enzo Mascherini, Arthur New- 
man and James Pease. Jean Morel 
conducted. Madama Butterfly was re- 
peated on Sept. 29 in the afternoon 
and in the evening Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride was performed with a cast in- 
cluding John Dudley, Gean Greenwell, 
Hubert Norville, Lucille Manners, 
Mary Kreste and Lydia Edwards. 
Thomas P. Martin conducted. 


St. Louis Opera 
Sets New Record 


The Great Waltz Out- 
standing Success—Wizard 
Given for Children 


St. Lours.— Despite the greatest 
downfall of rain in 109 years, the 1946 
season of Municipal Opera gave its 
closing performance on Sept. 1, with 
a season record of 866,963 persons at- 
tending the 12-week season of 11 op- 
eras. This total, topping the former 
record set in 1943 by 31,579, was aided 
and abetted by a magnificent perform- 
ance of The Great Waltz which 
despite the wet weather drew 142,960 
persons during the two weeks of its 
run. 

A cast headed by Mack Harrell, 
Wilma Spence and Margaret Spencer 
made this one of the most delightful 
presentations of many seasons and it 
was not only due to their fine sing- 
ing and acting, but to a co-ordinated 
effort of a large cast including Muriel 
O’Malley, Edmund Dorsey, Eileen 
Whiting, Bill Thompson, Ralph Lear, 
Edwin  Steffe, ; McCarthy, 
Patricia Bowman, Charles Caudle, 





John Cherry, A. J. Herbert and 
others. Especially beautiful was the 
ballet with solo work by Patricia 
Bowman. The chorus and orchestra 
under Edwin MacArthur handled the 
Stratiss music with a dashing spirit. 

The productions throughout the 
season were of high calibre. The 
Merry Widow was runner-up, draw- 
ing 75,635 during the week of its pro- 
duction. The sixth production, The 
Lost Waltz by Robert Stolz, running 
from July 15 to 21, featured some fine 
singing on the part of Miss Spence, 
Joseph Sullivan, Marion Bell and 
others. Sigmund Romberg’s East 
Wind, running from July 22 to 28, 
was another of the favorites of the 
season. Musical headliners were Ed- 
mund Roecher, Miss Spence and Earl 
Covert. Others who did their parts 
with distinction were June Blair, Jane 
Martens, Josephine Collins, Gean 
Greenwell and Ross Wyse, Jr. The 
eighth production was the old familiar 
Prince of Pilsen with Sid Marion, 
Richard Manning, Gwen Jones, Ray 
Jacquemot, Eric Brotherson, Natalie 
Hall and Josephine Collins. 

There was some excellent singing 
in the following week, when De- 
Koven’s Robin Hood was presented. 
Noteworthy were the performances of 
Robert E. Perry, Edwin Steffe, Mr. 
Manning, Miss Spencer and Mary 
Hopple. Others who contributed to 
the success of the opera were Earl 
Covert, Charles Goodwin, Eric 
Brotherson, Elanore Lutton and Nina 
Varela. 

A special attraction for the children, 


The Wizard of Oz, Aug. 12 to 18, 
turned out to be delightful and re- 
freshing. Gloria Hamilton was a 
charming Dorothy. The Scarecrow, 
the Tin Woodman and the Cowardly 
lion were skillfully and ludicrously 
portrayed by Eric Brotherson, Rob- 
ert E. Perry and Edmund Dorsey re- 
spectively. Augmented by a large 
chorus of singing and dancing young- 
sters, the chorus and ballet performed 
skillfully. Hersert W. Cost 





Columbus Philharmonic 
Has New Manager 


Co_umsus, Oxn10.—Norman Stuckey 
of Washington, D. C., arrived in 
Columbus on Aug. 19 to assume his 
new duties as manager of the Colum- 
bus Philharmonic, Izler Solomon, con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Stuckey was previously asso- 
ciated with the National Symphony, 
Washington’s Town Hall, Fox Thea- 
tres of New York City, the General 
Electric Company, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra during its Washington con- 
cents, and several newspapers and 
magazines. 

He replaces William K. Mackey, 
who was appointed last spring and re- 
signed in July. Mr. Stuckey will take 
charge of the Philharmonic’s business 
offices at Heaton’s music store. The 
orchestra’s schedule for the coming 
season includes 10 subscription, 10 
Pop. and five children’s concerts, as 
well as performances in other Ohio 
communities. 
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Buffalo Ends 
Gallery Series 


Civic Orchestra Led by 
Wolanek — Ressel Con- 
ducts Philharmonic 


BurraLto—The Buffalo Civic Or- 
chestra, under Jan Wolanek, enjoyed 
its greatest season of summer open 
air concerts during July and August 
with an attendance of over 100,000. 
These concerts, presented every Wed- 
nesday evening at the Albright Art 
Gallery through the generosity of 
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At the Albright Art Gallery (left to right), Jan Wolanek, conductor of the Buffalo 


Civic Orchestra; Beth Bowman Wolanek, Joan Rowland, pianist, of Toronto, 
Canada; Louis Podgorsky, concert-master; Eugene Gay-Tifft, vice-president; and 
Fred Erion, director 


. Mayor Bernard J. Dowd, Parks Com- 


missioner Edward J. Rath, Andrew 
Ritchie and directors of the Albright 
Gallery, have become intensely popu- 
lar and offer great opportunities to 
gifted talents of western New York. 

In addition, Mr. Wolanek con- 


ducted the Civic Orchestra in a spe-. 


cial concert Aug. 18 at Humboldt 
Park before an open air audience of 
18,000. This concert was sponsored by 
Sattler’s, a Buffalo department store. 
The Philharmonic of Buffalo also en- 
gaged Mr. Wolanek as guest conduc- 
tor on Aug. 27 in their regular series 
of summer pops for an outstanding 
concert, 

Soloists who appeared throughout 
the series were an unusually talented 
15-year-old pianist, Joan Rowland, of 
Toronto, Can.; Vanorma Phillips of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., a brilliant young 
soprano; and winner of the Buffalo 
Evening News Voices of Tomorrow 
contest; Vincent Mattina, baritone, 
and Margot Power, soprano, who were 
warmly received; Helen Wieczorek, 
soprano, Joseph Palumbo, tenor; 
Nansi Foska, soprano; Olive Harbi- 
son, violinist; Georgianni Woodward, 
mezzo-soprano; Mildred Johnson, 
contralto, the Rozan Vocal Trio, 
George D’Anna, xylophonist; Nor- 
bert J. Winkler, baritone, Patricia 
Heilman and Philip Teibel, violinists ; 
Harry Mursten, brilliant 15-year-old 
pianist, and Jean Melka, soprano. 


Ballet Draws Crowd 


The largest crowd of the season at- 
tended the first public appearance of 
the Buffalo Civic Corps de Ballet 
under the direction of Alexis Kaloff, 
and supported by the Civic Orchestra, 
Mr. Wolanek conducting. Attractively 
attired, the ballet danced to the music 
of Gounod’s Faust, receiving tremend- 
ous applause. 

The “Concerts Under the Stars” at- 
tracted. the largest attendance through- 
out the season at the plaza of the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, and a large dance 
unit of the Buffalo Civic Orchestra, 
directed by Louis Podgorsky, played 
to hundreds of dancing couples after 
every concert, a sight worth seeing. 

Continuing the latter half of its 
summer concert season as successfully 
as the first, the Buffalo Philharmonic 
soared to new records of monetary 
amd popular success. Following the 
close of its regular summer pop season 
on Sept. 3, the orchestra was forced 
to schedule two post-season concerts 
on Sept. 9 and 17, the first of which 
turned away 500 people and the latter 
over 2000. Sept. 9 was a repeat of the 
all- Viennese program performed 
earlier this season, with Fred Ressel, 
permanent summer pops conductor 
and Heloise Macklem, Canadian so- 
prano and Bud and Jane Driscoll, 
dance stylists. 

On Sept. 17, Janet Medlin summer 


coloratura soprano discovery, returned 
with Squire Haskin, pianist, in an all- 
request program. At the closing con- 
cert was the first appearance in Buf- 
falo of the David Raksin score for 
the 20th Century-Fox motion picture 
Laura. Squire Haskin repeated Addin- 
sells Warsaw Concerto, which 
proved one of the highlights of the 
first half of the summer season, and 
Miss Medlin in fine voice, sang Un 
Bel Di Vedremo from Madama 
Butterfly. 

Frank N. Farrar, orchestra society 
president, reported following the close 
of the season that receipts for the 
summer concerts had far exceeded the 
most optimistic estimates and that the 
policies pursued during this summer 
would be carried on for the entertain- 
ment of the winter pop audiences. 

Benno RosENHEIMER 


Gerstley Re-elected 
Dell President 


PHILADELPHIA.—Reporting its recent 
Board of Directors meeting for the 
election of officers and the annual 
financial report, Robin Hood Dell 
Concerts, Inc. announces that Henry 
E. Gerstley, business executive and 
patron of music, has been re-elected 
president for another year, his fourth 
at head of the Dell concerts. Gertrude 
Ely, Henry P. MclIlhenny and Frank 
B. Murdoch were re-chosen as vice- 
presidents ; E. Raymond Snedaker will 
again be treasurer, and David Hocker 
continues as secretary of the board and 
as general manager, his seventh year 
in the latter post. Boyd T. Barnard 
joined the Dell Board as a new di- 
rector. 

In his annual treasurer’s report, 
Mr. Snedaker stated that the annual 
Dell audit reveals operating expendi- 
tures of $146,450.80. Total revenues 
from sale of coupon books and single 
tickets amounted to $117,385.26, leav- 
ing a net loss of $29,065.54. This was 
covered from the contributions fund 
accumulated by the Friends of Robin 
Hood Dell and amounting to $38,255.- 
92. From the Friends of the Dell 
balance of $9,190.38 the deficit re- 
maining from the 1945 season—$5,435.- 
61—was paid, leaving $3,754.77. This, 
President Gerstley reports will be ap- 
plied to necessary operating expenses 
through the Fall and beg — 


Baltimore to Hear 
National Symphony 


Battrmore.—The 15th winter series 
of concerts at the Lyric by the Na- 
tional Symphony, Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor, will open Oct. 15 with Dame 
Myra Hess as soloist. Other artists 
scheduled for the series are Gladys 
Swarthout, Tossy Spivakovsky, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Dorothy Kirsten, Fritz 











Kreisler, Artur Rubinstein and Ru- 
dolf Firkusny.. The National Sym- 
phony will also accompany two per- 
formances of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 7-8. 

The Department of Municipal Music, 
Robert P. Iula, executive secretary, 
recently sponsored a performance of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by Jury 
featuring the massed Park and the 
Municipal Bands with soloists includ- 
ing A. Russel Slagle, Dorothy Ditmar, 
Carlton Ford, Robert Scheck, John 
Hedeman, Edmund Leonard and a 
chorus of selected voices. Osmar P. 
Steinwald conducted. The audience of 
30,000 heard the performance and upon 
its repetition at Patterson Park Aug. 
15 an audience of 20,000 voiced ap- 
proval. F. C. B. 
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HONORING A POET-MUSICIAN 


Sidney Lanier (second from — of New York, unveils a bust of his grandfather, 
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Mr. Lanier; Mrs. John M. Wilcox of Houston, Tex., president-general of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, of which the bust is a gift; and Mrs. Walter D. Lamar 
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of Macon, Ga., chairman of the Lanier committee of the U.D.C. The wreath was 
sent by the White House, Washington, D. C. 
Buffalo Opera and applause. Berta’s aria was beau- 


(Continued from page 16) 


as Don Basilio and Lloyd Harris’ por- 
trayal of Dr. Bartolo displayed an art 
of singing and comedy which brought 
the audience to their feet with bravos 
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tifully sung by Miss Ippolito and Fran- 
cesco Curci as Fiorello completed the 
cast. Mr. Bamboschek directed the 
performance. 

A capacity audience of enthusiastic 
youngsters and grownups enjoyed the 
Saturday matinee performance of Han- 
sel and Gretel in English which fea- 
tured Buffalo’s Thelma Altman as 
Hansel, Inge Manski as Gretel, Doro- 
thée Manski as the terrible witch, Lil- 
lian Marchete. as the mother, Lester 
Englander as Peter the father, Mildred 
Ippolito as the Dew Fairy and Beatrice 
Altieri as the sandman. Miss Altman 
made a fine Hansel, her voice and dic- 
tion was excellent. Inge Manski was 
delightful, and their singing of the 
duet in the forest scene, the Children’s 
Prayer, was exceedingly expressive. 
Dorothée Manski as the wicked witch 
looked and acted her part well. The 
children in the audience seemed re- 
lieved when she was disposed of—in 
the oven. Mr. Simeoni conducted. 

The final performante on Sept. 28 
closed with a lavish and gorgeously 
staged production of Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet, the leading roles taken by 
Miss Kirsten and Michael Bartlett. 
This performance was by far the most 
artistic and finest selected cast of the 
week. Both Miss Kirsten and Mr. 
Bartlett sang their roles with sincerity 
and romantic appeal. They received 
an ovation after the balcony scene 
which was well deserved. Martial 
Singher’s fine resonant voice and his 
dramatic impersonation as the hapless 
Mercutio was impressive throughout. 
Carlton Gauld as Capulet and John 
Gurney as Friar Laurent made most 
of their respective parts. Contributing 
to their share of this artistic perform- 
ance were Louisa Imperi as Stephano, 
Francesco Curci as Tybalt, Joseph 
Tortolero as Paris, Mr. Englander as 
Gregorio, Miss Ippolito as Gertrude 
and Mr. Lawler as the Duke of Verona 
and Walter Hayes as Benvolio. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek conducted and made 
the music of Gounod’s drama live. 





Five Musicians Added 
To National Music League 

The National Music League, artist- 
owned music management, has an- 
nounced five additions to its list in- 
cluding Jane Carlson, pianist, Cecelia 
Gnevek, pianist, Vivien Harvey, pian- 
ist, Julia Johns, mezzo soprano and 
Melvin Ritter, violinist. 
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Tel-Aviv Pianist 
Wins Debussy Award 


Second Prize of $250 Goes to 
Olga Barabini—Thirteen Con- 
testants Heard 

San Francisco.—The $1,000 De- 
bussy Prize for pianists was won by 
Max Pressler of Tel Aviv, who flew 
to this country to compete in the 
finals held in San Francisco Sept. 6th. 
It was the first international music 
contest to be played off in this city. 
Of the 15 who qualified for the finals, 
two were unable to come. 

The remaining 13 were heard and 
re-heard by a board of judges con- 
sisting of Darius Milhaud, Roger Ses- 
sions, Charles Cushing of the Uni- 
versity of California faculty and 
Marjory M. Fisher, music editor of 
the San Francisco News. Alfred V. 
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Frankenstein, the fifth member of the 
jury, was delayed in the east by trans- 
portation problems. 


It was without doubt the fair- 
est and best managed musical com- 
petition ever held here. Contest- 
ants were screened from the 


judges and au- 
dience, and 
known only 
by number. 
Not until 
the judges an- 
nounced their 
unanimous 
choice of No. 2 
(Mr. Pressler) 
for first prize 
and No. 7 
(Olga Bara- 
bini) for second 
prize was the 
identity of any 
contestant re- 
vealed. And while there never was 
very much doubt regarding the num- 
ber to win the $1,000 offered by Mrs. 
Eleanor Pflugfelder of New York 
City, the three top-ranking contest- 
ants were obliged to play again and 
again, about a dozen works in all, 
before the winner of the $250 prize 
contributed by the Schmitz School of 
Piano, was determined. It went to 
No. 7 who proved to be Olga Bara- 
bini of New York City, a pupil of 
Josef Hofmann and Claudio Arrau. 
Following the presentation cere- 





Max Pressler 


monies and banquet in the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor the 
night of Sept. 7, E. Robert Schmitz 
announced a second contest under the 
same sponsorship, with $3,000 allotted 
as prizes—$1,000 to the North Amer- 
ican composer who submits the best 
piano work not exceeding 15 minutes’ 
performance time, and $2,000 for the 
pianists who will be obliged to com- 
pete the following year with the prize 
winning composition plus a repertoire 
of North American music yet to be 
determined. 

The object of these contests, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schmitz, is the develop- 
ment of a standard modern repertoire 
to counterbalance the standard classic 
ones upheld by major conservatories 
throughout the world. Entries for the 
Debussy contest came from Mexico, 
Palestine and Canada as well as many 
states in this country. 

Although not yet 18, Mr. Pressler 
has played several solo appearances 
with the Palestine Symphony and con- 
certized in that country in which he 
took refuge from Germany and Hitler 
in 1938 

Another conspicuous talent, but of 
a different sort, came to light during 
the final programs in the Songs in 
English Festival. It was the vocal 
gift of Raymond Fong, a Chinese 
bass-baritone with a voice typically 
American and an admirable English 
enunciation, 
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Palestine Experiences Renaissance 


in Concerts, Opera and Recitals 


TEL-AVIV 


“T BROUGHOUT the war years 
and the first period of peace, Pal- 
estine has experienced a boom of mu- 
sical activities, and though much of 
this prosperity was due to the fact 
that the large influx of military musi- 
cal enthusiasts filled the concert and 
opera halls during the war, there is 
no sign of its abating yet. The Pales- 
tine Symphony, the Palestine Folk 
Opera, the Workers’ Symphony, the 
chamber music organizations playing 
at the Tel-Aviv Museum, the Palestine 
Broadcasting Symphony, and the re- 
citalists of local or international fame 
are applauded by capacity audiences, 
and at the more attractive concerts 
scores of would-be listeners have to 
be turned away at the doors. 

The Palestine Orchestra can now 
look back on ten years of fruitful ac- 


. tivities since Arturo Toscanini came 


over to Tel-Aviv to launch the ven- 
ture. During the season the Orches- 
tra is playing about six times a month 
in Tel-Aviv, and twice each in Haifa 
and Jerusalem, while visits to villages 
and settlements and tours abroad be- 
long to its regular activities. 

No guest conductors were available 
during the war years, but this season, 
a number of visitors took over the ba- 
ton, among them Charles Munch, Ber- 
nardino Molinari, Louis Cohen and a 
youthful British batonist, Alastair 
Royalton-Kisch. George Singer and 
Michael Taube are the regular local 
conductors, and most of the soloists 
were drawn from the orchestra musi- 
cians themselves. 

The Palestine Folk Opera has just 


_ completed its fifth year and can boast 


of a multi-coloured repertoire. This 
includes Bizet’s Carmen, Verdi's 
Masked Ball and La Traviata, Puc- 
cini’s Butterfly and Tosca, Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride, and a Palestinian 
opera by Sh. Shalom, M. Brod and 
composer Marc Lavry, Dan the Guard. 
Of lighter fare, Kalman’s Gypsy 
Princess, Offenbach’s Beile Helene, 
Johann Strauss’s Fledermaus, Lehar’s 
Merry Widow and Suppe’s Fair Gala- 
tea have been presented. Chief con- 
ductor of the opera is George Singer. 

While many instrumentalists are 
regularly visiting the shores of Pales- 
tine, singers have only lately found 


their way here. The first was soprano 
Rose Pauly, who appeared in a num- 
ber of recitals on the concert platform 
and is now conducting classes in sing- 
ing and dramatic art. Now we are en- 
joying the visit of the American lyric 
soprano Edis de Philippe. 

The Workers’ Symphony is a new 
venture. The organization is sponsored 
by the Jewish Labour Federation in 
order to foster young talent. The 
entire orchestra consists of young mu- 
sicians, and their conductor is Frank 
Pollak, otherwise known here as an 
accomplished harpsichordist, pianist, 
and teacher. So far, the orchestra has 
presented three complete programs. 

Chamber music is sponsored by the 
Tel-Aviv Museum and by a newly 
formed Chamber Music Society in 
Jerusalem. There we hear the great 
masterworks of classic and romantic 
chamber music, but contemporary mu- 
sic also gets a hearing. At the Tel- 
Aviv Museum, the most interesting 
first performances were Milhaud’s 
String Quartet No. 7, Shostakovich’s 
First Quartet, Bela Bartok’s Sonata 
for Two Pianos and Percussion, Stra- 
vinsky’s Two-Piano Sonata, the Quar- 
tet by Arthur Bliss, and works by 
Benjamin Britten. 


Foreign Artists Appear 


The last season has witnessed a con- 
siderable number of visiting artists. 
Greatest among them all was Paul 
Loyonnet, noted French pianist (now 
on his way to the United States, where 
his first concerts at the New York 
Town Hall are scheduled for Octo- 
ber), who gave some 25 recitals in the 
course of 6 weeks and delighted Pal- 
estine audiences with some lecture- 
recitals on French music. Loyonnet is 
greatest as a Chopin player and as an 
interpreter of Beethoven (on whose 32 
sonatas he has written a treatise), 
while of French music he best likes 
Couperin and Faure. 

Another French artist of note to 
visit Palestine was Robert Soétens, 
violinist, who was accompanied by 
Suzanne Roche at the piano. Czecho- 
slovakia sent a youthful pianist of 
great merit, Josef Palenicek, who also 
appeared with the Broadcasting Or- 
chestra in a piano concerto of his own 
composition. Nicole Henriot, French 











pianist, appeared in the Palestine Or- 
chestra concerts conducted by Charles 
Munch. Lila Lalausi, Greek pianist, 
gave an interesting recital. 

An interesting series of concerts- 
cum lectures were arranged by Leo 
Kestenberg, in conjunction with the 
concert management, Parnassus, who 
are the main “importers” of interna- 
tional artists. The series was devoted 
to Contemporary Piano Music and il- 
lustrated by the younger generation of 
Palestine pianists. Later, Frank Pol- 
lak presented a complete program of 
new Palestinian works, by Boskovich, 
Ben-Haim, Verdina, Shlonsky, M. 
Brod and H. Bruen. 
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RECITALS 


Glauco D'Afttili, Pianist 


The New York concert season 
opened auspiciously on the afternoon 
of Sept. 8 with a piano recital by 
Glauco D’Attili in Town Hall, before 
a large audience. As soon as he had 
performed the Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor and Clementi’s 
Sonata, Op. 36, No. 3, Mr. D’Attili re- 
vealed his unusual gifts as a pianist. 
His refinement and sensitivity of touch 
and remarkable fluency came to the 
fore in the seldom heard Clementi 
music. Each phrase was impeccably 
turned; the little cadenzas were bril- 
liantly and yet tastefully played; and 
the music never lost its charm, light- 
ness and rhythmic flow. Mr. D’Attili 
never assaults the piano, nor does he 
have to rely on the pedal for his legato. 

In the familiar Bach transcription 
his rhythmic and dynamic control came 
to the fore. Of the Chopin group 
which followed, the Etude in Thirds 
and the Mazurka in A Minor, Op. 17, 
No. 4, were the most individual and 
imaginative of the pianist’s interpreta- 
tions. The F Minor Fantasy was more 
tentative in effect, and would have 
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Vadim Hrenoff 


Glauco D'Afttili 


profited by a less restrained approach, 
as would the Liszt Sonata in B Minor 
which rounded out the program. Mr. 
D’Attili’s unerring sense of propor- 
tion and gracefulness of phrase made 
themselves felt in these works also. 
He was enthusiastically ‘received. 


Vadim Hrenoff, Pianist 


It is a pleasure to encounter so cre- 
ative and uninhibited a musical tem- 
perament as that of Vadim Hrenoff, 
Russian-American pianist, who made 
his New York debut in Town Hall on 
Sept. 11. In the Lully-Godowsky 
Sarabande and Bach-Siloti Organ 
Prelude in G Minor which opened the 
program the pianist revealed a wide 
range of tonal nuance and sensitive 
phrasing. Yet there was nothing con- 
trived in his playing; it was genuine- 
ly imaginative. 

After a delicate but less communica- 
tive performance of Mozart’s Rondo in 
A Minor, Mr. Hrenoff played Brahms’ 
Sonata in F Minor. It was in this 
difficult work, with its sudden changes 
of mood, its formal inconsistencies and 
elusive style, that the young pianist 
offered the full measure of his powers. 
It was a constantly interesting per- 
formance, unstable in tempo at times, 
but always alive ‘and deeply poetic. 
Mr. Hrenoff had obviously lived with 
this music and made it a part of his 
own personality. 

A delightfully capricious interpreta- 
tion of Debussy’s Doctor Gradus ad 
Parnassum and a shimmering perform- 
ance of Voiles, together with the deft 
playing of Ravel’s Sonatine, again 
proved Mr. Hrenoff’s mastery of the 
coloristic possibilities of the piano. 
There was not a dull moment in this 
refreshing recital, and even when the 
pianist let his excitement run away 
with him or deliberately changed tem- 
pos, he did it wholeheartedly. The 
audience was properly enthusiastic. 


Ludwig Juht, Contabassist 


Since the age of Dragonetti and Bot- 
tesini soloists on the contrabass can 
practically be numbered on the fingers 
of one hand. Perhaps the only other 
virtuoso of the bull fiddle who comes 
to mind is Serge Koussevitzky, and 
his fame in that province was long 
since eclipsed by his distinction as a 
conductor. 

All the same, the recital given at 
Town Hall the afternoon of Sept. 2 by 
the Estonian Ludwig Juht showed that, 
handled with taste and a sense of its 
distinctive character, the contrabass 
can rival the cello as a solo vehicle. 

His program was divided between 
transcriptions he had made of works 
by old masters and pieces of later man- 
ufacture designed especially for the 
contrabass. The former were a gamba 
sonata by Vivaldi and another by 
Eccles, besides a Grave and Gavotte 
by Corelli (once well known in a 
Kreisler arrangement) ; the latter com- 
prised a specially commissioned Sona- 
tina by Emil Kornsand, viola in the 
Boston Symphony, a Chanson Triste 
and Valse Miniature by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and a Souvenir and Scherzo, by 
Mr, Juht himself. These composi- 
tions, of which the older were easily 
the best, were played with amazing 
grace and musical distinction. In can- 


tilena the artist obtained a tone of silky 
texture and a suave, bright, luminous 
beauty. Significantly, he made chief 
use in his transcriptions of the two 
upper strings of the instrument and 
avoided for the most part the thicker, 
muddier registers. Valentin Pavlovsky 
accompanied. P 


Clifford Herzer, Pianist 


Deft, imaginative performances of a 
Sonatina by Kabelevsky and Five 
Etudes by Jelobinsky were highlights 
of the piano recital given by Clifford 
Herzer in Town Hall on Sept. 26. 
Witty and rather tenuous in substance, 
both of these works call for agile fin- 
gers, a crisp rhythm and a flair for 
contemporary musical style. Mr. Her- 
zer made the most of them. 

The recital opened with Harold 





Clifford Herzer 


Ludwig Juht 


Bauer’s version of Franck’s Prelude, 
Fugue and Variation and proceeded 
with Beethoven’s Sonata in E Flat 
(Les Adieux), Chopin’s Impromptu in 
F Sharp, Nocturne in C Sharp Minor 
and Scherzo in B Minor and Liszt's 
Sonnet 123 del Petrarca and Mephisto 
Waltz. Mr. Herzer’s playing of the 
Franck and Beethoven music displayed 
again his sensitivity. He might well 
have given freer rein to his imagination 
in the Beethoven, and a tendency to let 
rapid passages run away with him 
marred the effect of the final move- 
ment. But in the Chopin music the 
pianist was completely in control of his 
resources. The audience was cordial 
throughout the evening. 


Marie Louise Wagner, Soprano 


In spite of weather ill suited to the 
enjoyment of indoor concerts a large 
and applausive audience heard the re- 
cital given by Marie Louise Wagner 
at the Town Hall on Sept. 9. Miss 
Wagner is a veteran of long experi- 
ence in the recital field and her de- 
livery of a varied Liederabend pro- 
gram proved that her routine was as 
sound as ever. Mastersongs by Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and 
Wagner made up her elaborate list. 
The soprano was at her best in such 
songs as Schubert's Im Abendrot and 
Wiegenlied and in lyrics generally 

vhich permit her to employ her soft 
tones and mezza voce nuances for sen- 
sitive and delicate effects of mood. Leo 
Mueller accompanied with taste. 


Zoya Haidai, Soprano, and 
Ivor Patorzhinsky, Bass 


A huge and excited audience packed 
the Town Hall on Oct. 5 to hear a 
recital by a pair of artists billed as 
leading singers of the Kiev State 
Opera. These were Zoya Haidai, so- 
prano, and Ivor Patorzhinsky, bass, 
and the event was sponsored by the 
American-Soviet Music Society in co- 
operation with the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. A 
lengthy bill of operatic arias, art 
songs and folksongs held the assem- 
blage till a late hour and was swelled 
at various points by encores of one 
sort or another. Most of the offerings 
(even matters like Brahms’ Sap- 
phische Ode, Schubert’s Aufenthalt, 


Wegweiser, Wohin, the Calumny air 
from the Barber of Seville, one of the 
Manon arias from Massenet’s opera 
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in New York 


were done in Ukranian or Russian.) 
Mme. Haidi departed from the Slav 
tongues only in Liszt's Lorelei, which 
she sang in German, and in the air 
from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, 
rendered in French. 

Both artists received ovations. Mr. 
Patorzhinsky captured his hearers 
irom the start by his easy-going, pleas- 
antly confiding manner, his‘humor and 
his total absence of pose. He made 
free use of gesture and facial expres- 
sion, sang in most cases holding the 
printed notes and showed himself a 
genuine bass-buffo. As such he was 
agreeably at home in the Rossini.aria 
and even more especially in a number 
from Borodin’s Prince Igor and the 
Miller’s Song from Dargomizhsky’s 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Rusalka. Among the other features of 
his many contributions were an air 
from Taras Bulba, by Lissenko, a 
Song of Stalingrad, by Fradkin, and 
lyrics by the Soviet composers Stet- 
senko and Kossenko. 

Miss Haidai, a lyric soprano of 
auch poise and personal charm, scored 
especially im Liszt's Lorelei as well as 
an aria from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Snegurotchka, Massenet’s Voyons, 
Manon, a couple of Tchaikovsky songs 
and contemporary Russian numbers 
by Revutzky, Lissenko and Verikiv- 
sky. As one of her encores she gave 
Un bel di from Madama Butterfly in 
Ukranian. ; 

Kurt Adler, once active at the Kiev 
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ARTISTS IN 
BLOWING ROCK 


Jean Watson, con- 
tralto; Mac Morgan, 
baritone, and Stuart 
Ross, accompanist 
are seen in Blowing 
Rock, N. C., where 
they recently sang 
for the benefit of 
the Grandfather 
Home for Children 
at Banner Elk, which 
cares for homeless 
mountain orphans, 
and also gave a re- 
cital at the Blowing 
Rock Country Club. 
Both events were 
sponsored by David 
ens 





Worrell 





Opera, accompanied expertly for bofh 
singers, Y. 


Luther Saxon, Tenor 


A program of high artistic quality 
was offered by Luther Saxon, tenor, 
at his recital in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Sept. 29. The singer be- 
gan with a group of old Italian airs 
and an aria from Handel’s Agrippina. 
A French group included two Debus- 
sy songs and works by Massenet and 
Rabey. Four Schubert Lieder and 
Beethoven’s Adelaide were succeeded 
by songs by Scott, Griffes, Forsyth, 
and a concluding group of spirituals. 
Mr. Saxon sang with unfailing taste 
and sensitivity. Not only was his dic- 
tion clear, but his phrasing revealed a 
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careful study of the texts. His voice 
was too light in texture to convey the 
forceful dramatic impact of some of 
the ‘song's but in the lyric works it was 
effectively used. William King was the 
accompanist. A sizeable audience ap- 
plaud Mr. Saxon ries 


Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist 


Rosalyn Tureck began her. sched- 
uled series of three Bach recitals at the 
Town Hall on Oct. 1. An audience 
that crowded the’ place listened with 
a kind of religious absorption and 
showed itself exuberantly enthusiastic 
at the close of each number. Miss 
Tureck’s program was ingeniously ar- 
ranged as to contrast and richness of 
content. It: opened with a couple of 
relatively unfamiliar works, a Prelude 
and Fugue on the name Bach and 
an Aria and Ten Variations in the 
Italian Manner. Then came the D 
Major Toccata and Fugue, the E 
Minor Partita, three Minuets (in G 
major, G minor and again G major), 
the air So oft ich meine Tabakspfeife 
and, to conclude, the Italian Concerto. 

The young woman is. one of those 
rare pianists to whose recitals one 
always repairs with the feeling, un- 
spoken perhaps byt nevertheless deep- 
seated : “Here is a concert I shall 
enjoy.” Miss Tureck grows artistical- 
ly from season to season. She is riper 
musician than she was five or six 
years ago and she will be correspond- 


ingly more mature in as many years 
from now. She invites no end of re- 
spect for the seriousness and incor- 
ruptible probity with which she ap- 
proaches whatever task she sets her- 
self. The way she performed the 
various works on her exacting list il- 
lustrated once again her predisposition 
to Bach. She brought to virtually 
everything she attempted a musical 
intelligence, an enviable dexterity and 
cleanness of technic, an unremitting 
feeling for the ceaseless vitality of 
Bach’s counterpoint and a_ notable 
sense of architectures. 

There was occasion to admire Miss 
Tureck’s instinct for bright virtuosity 
in the way she played the D Major 
Toccata and Fugue. The deepest and 
most roundly satisfying performance 
of the evening, however, was for this 
listener an admirably planned exposi- 
tion of the E Minor Partita, which 
alone would have lent distinction to 
the concert. In the Italian Concerto, 
however, Miss Tureck’s tempo for the 
first movement might profitably have 
been a shade less precipitate. 


Young American Artists 


The Associated Concert Bureau pre- 
sented young American musicians in 
two variety programs in Carnegie 
Hall on Sept. 20 and 21. The small 
audience which braved the heat to be 
present enthusiastically applauded the 
proceedings on both evenings. The 
performers presented included Costan- 
za Pillori, soprano; Joan Bishop, 
mezzo-soprano; Ruth Brall, contralto; 
Florence McGovern, contraltc ; Hadas- 
sah Sahr, pianist ; Margaret Barthel, 
pianist ; Richard Bellamy, tenor; 
David Holcombe, baritone; Albert 
Carl Lohmann, bass; Maria Torto- 
rich, soprano; Harriet Greene, mezzo- 
soprano; Mary Burns, contralto; Gina 
Valente, pianist; Albert and Herbert 
Teltschik, duo-pianists; Norman 
Staiger, tenor; Paul A. Smith, tenor; 
William Aubin, baritone, and Sergei 
Matusewitch, accordionist. G. 


Madeleine Carabo, Violinist 
Vivien Harvey, Pianist 


A recital of contemporary music for 
violin and piano was given by Made- 
leine Carabo, violinist, and_ Vivien 
Harvey, pianist, in ‘the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 2, before a large audience. The 
two artists opened the program with a 
Sonata by Aaron Copland and followed 
this with a Ballade by Frederick 
Jacobi. After the intermission Miss 
Carabo with her husband, Harold S. 
Cone gave the first performance of his 
Prelude and Chromatic Caprice, and 
then, with his cousin, Edward T. Cone, 
an Elegy by him. The program closed 
with a Sonata by Walter Piston. 
Throughout the evening the playing of 
both artists was characterized by fine 





tone and definite insight into the mean- 
ing of the works presented. The 
audience received both of them with 
favor. D. 


Lois Jordan, Soprano 


Lois Jordan, Negro dramatic so- 
prano, gave her first Town Hall re- 
cital on Oct. 4. The lady, who was a 
member of the Hall Johnson Choir, 
appeared last May in Times Hall. Her 
ambitious program included Handel’s 
As When the Dove, the Bleed and 
Break aria from Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion and My Heart Ever Faithful 
Schubert’s Nacht and Traume, Gret- 
chen am Spinnrad and Die Allmacht, 
songs by Fauré, Debussy and Dvorak 
and a group of Spirituals. The im- 
pression Miss Jordan created was sub- 
stantially the same as last spring. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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North Carolina Men 
End Expansion Year 


With a concert at the North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes, the North 
Carolina Symphony concluded the 
first season of its expansion program 
during which it played 104 concerts, 
including children’s concerts. A great 
number of communities were visited, 
some of which had never seen or 
heard a symphony orchestra before. 
More than 100,000 people heard the 
various programs. 

Benjamin Swalin, the music direc- 
tor of the orchestra, presented works 
such as the Brahms’ First Symphony, 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
Schubert Symphony No. 5; and 
Haydn’s Military Symphony. Soloists 
were Mark Hoffman, pianist; Johnsie 
Bason, soprano of New York; May 
Jo. Perky of Asheville, pianist; and 
a number of children pianists in con- 
nection with the children’s program. 
_The expansion program has been 
significant as indicated by the fact 
that the orchestra played nine con- 
certs and broadcast last season as 
compared with ‘the 104 concerts this 
season. The orchestra is under the 
patronage of the State of North Ca- 
rolina and receives a modest subsidy. 


| 
t 
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JEPSON CHARMS LEBANON LISTENERS 
Officers of the Lebanon, Pennsylvania, Community Concert Association pose with 
Helen Jepson, Metropolitan Opera soprano, and Ward French, president of Com- 
munity Concert Service, at a reception following her concert. From the left, Reuben 
F, Longacre, president of the local Association; Miss Jepson, Mrs. Andrew Bender, 
Ward French, Mary Gillespie, Mrs. Alfred K. Mills, Stevenson Barrett, accompanist 
{in black); Helen Sprecher, and William E. Zecher 


LEBANON, Pa.—Culminating a steady 
12. year development, the Community 
Concert Association of Lebanon, Pa. 
presented this season a series of con- 
certs which included the Busch Little 
Symphony, Rosario & Antonio, Pa- 
tricia Travers, and Helen Jepson. 
During the dozen years since its in- 
ception, the Association has registered 
a .350% increase in membership, hav- 
ing grown from 400 members to a 


present membership of 1400, the 
capacity of their auditorium. So 
proud are Lebanonians of their at- 
tainments in musical development that 
the official magazine of the Lebanon 
County Chamber of Commerce has 
published in its September issue an 
article pointing out the place of great 
inspirational import occupied by the 
Lebanon Community Concert Associa- 
tion throughout the city and county. 





Baltimore to Hold 
Brahms Festival 


Composer’s Entire Work to Be 
Given by Symphony Conserva- 
tory and Soloists 


BALTIMoRE.—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony and the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music will sponsor performances 
of the entire musical output of 
Johannes Brahms—some 600 works— 
in the coming season, commemorating 
the 50th. anniversary of Brahms’ 
death, April 3, 1897. 

This plan has just been announced 
by Reginald Stewart, pianist, conduc- 
tor of the orchestra.and director of 
the Peabody Conservatory. It will 
spread over the. winter concert season 
and will utilize the resources of the 
orchestra and conservatory, besides a 
long’ list of soloists. 

The entire chamber music output 
will be performed. by the Budapest 
Quartet, the Kroll Quartet and the 
Albeneri Trio, together with members 
of the’ Peabody faculty. This will 
embrace the piano quartets, the four 
quintets,, the two sextets and all the 
sonatas. Mr. Piatigorsky and Mr. 
Stewart will play the two ’cello and 
piano sonatas on April 3, the anni- 
versary date of Brahms’ death. 

The great choral works of Brahms 
will be sung by the Peabody Chorus 
under Ifor Jones, the Haendel Choir, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Glee Clubs, 
the Brown Memorial Choir and 
madrigal groups. Both sets of Lie- 
beslieder Waltzes, the Marienlieder, 
the Motets, Naenie, the Funeral 
Hymn arid Festund. Gedenkspriiche 
will be performed. 

The 300 songs will be sung in 
recitals, and the Festival will cul- 
minate Feb. 21, 22 and 23 with an a 
cappella choral concert at the Conser- 
vatory under Ifor Jones, a chamber 
music concert by the Budapest String 
Quartet, a Brahms recital by Lotte 
Lehmann and a concert by the or- 
chestra in the Lyric Theater. 

The Baltimore Symphony will be 
heard in a series of 12 midweek con- 


certs and a series of eight Sunda 

night programs as announced by C. C. 
Cappel, manager of the organization. 
This season marks the fifth since the 
orchestra’s reorganization and the ap- 
pointment of Reginald Stewart as con- 
ductor. Franz C. BorNSCHEIN 





Seattle Announces 


Extensive Plans 
Symphony to Present 11 Pairs 
of Concerts — San Francisco 
Opera Makes Appearance 


SEATTLE.—The winter season of the 
Seattle Symphony will consist of 11 
pairs of concerts opening on Oct. 21 
and concluding Feb. 25. Soloists with 
the orchestra will be Isaac Sterns and 
Erica Morini, violinists, and Robert 
Casadesus, Paul Wittgenstein, Ran- 
dolph Hokanson (local artist), and 
Gunnar Johannsen, pianists. 

Cecilia Schultz will present the 
Greater Artists Series, including Lotte 
Lehmann and Dorothy Maynor, so- 
pranos, Hurok Russian Ballet, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cellist, Igor Gorin, bari- 
tone, Patricia Travers, violinist, Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, piano duo, and 
James Melton, tenor. 

The DeLuxe. Theater Series will 
open in November with the Strauss 
Festival. Josh White, minstrel singer, 
and Pearl Primus, Haitian singer and 
dancer, will appear in November. 
Braggiotti and Chaiken, duo-pianists, 
Alec Templeton, pianist, Trudi Schoop 
and Company, Draper and Adler, and 
the Trapp Family are scheduled for 
later dates. 

The winter series at the University 
of Washington includes Vronsky and 
Babin, Russian piano-duo; Eleanor 
Steber, Metropolitan soprano; Ezio 
Pinza, bass; Nathan Milstein, violin- 
ist, and Marina Svetlova and Alexis 
Dolinoff, dancers. 

Of great interest was the San Fran- 
cisco Opera’s appearance Sept. 12-15. 
This was the company’s first post-war 
tour and operas given in Seattle were 
Carmen, La Traviata, Lohengrin and 





La Bohéme. Of local interest, too, was 
the appearance with the company of 
Ellen Repp, who is a former resident 
of the city. Gaetano Merola was the 


conductor. Nan D. Bronson 





English Pianist Heard in U. 8S. 
and Canadian Broadcasts 

Moura Lympany, English pianist, 
has recently made several radio ap- 
pearances in the United States and 
Canada. On Sept. 20 Miss Lympany 
gave a performance of the Rachmani- 
noff Concerto No. 2 over the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation at 
Montreal. Three days later she gave 
a half hour recital of Russian music 
over the same network. In New York 
she was interviewed over WQXR 
after her playing on records of the 
Saint Saens G Minor Concerto, and 
on Oct. 2 she over CBS gave the first 
radic performance in America of the 
Ireland Piano Concerto. 
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BRILLIANT audience gathered 

in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 1 for 
the American radio debut of Chris- 
topher Lynch, young Irish tenor, who 
launched his career with the benedic- 
tion of the late John McCormack. The 
occasion was the regular. Monday 
night broadcast of the Firestone hour, 
which moved to the renowned auditor- 
ium for this event along with the 
Firestone orchestra and its regular 
conductor, Howard Barlow. 

Such authentic and nostalgic reper- 
toire as Macushla, I Hear You Call- 
ing Me, Neapolitan Love Song, etc., 
served to establish Mr. Lynch’s natu- 
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Irish Tenor Has Debut on Firestone Hour 





Christopher Lynch acknowledges the applause at his Carnegie Hall broadcast. 
At left, Howard Barlow, conductor of the Firestone orchestra 


ral affinity to Celtic lyricism. The 
voice has the uncommonly high tessi- 
tura which is the first requisite of the 
true Irish tenor. The tones in the 
highest reaches had such “ping” and 
were so effortlessly produced as_ to 
give no hint of falsetto. In addition, 
there was a completely natural feeling 
for the sentimental ballad style which 
could not fail to reach the hearts of 
those who are touched by this music. 
Greater maturity in theatrical singing 
will be necessary before Mr. Lynch 
can cope easily with such things as 
Rodolfo’s Che Gelida Manina, from 
La Bohéme. 

Following the broadcast proper, a 


short additional concert was given for 
the pleasure of the audience assembled 
in the hall. Here Mr. Lynch offered 
the Franck hymn, Panis Angelicus; 
Will You Remember Me, from The 
Bohemian Girl, and the charming folk- 
song, Down by the Glenside. In addi- 
tion, Elizabeth Firestone, daughter of 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., came for- 
ward to play the piano part of a Fan- 
tasy said to be a composite of three 
of her original compositions. 
Interspersed between the solo num- 
bers were several orchestral inter- 
ludes, beginning with melodies from 
Victor Herbert’s Eileen, under the 
able direction of Mr. Barlow. R. 
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Networks Resume 
Symphony Hours 


Ormandy, Rodzinski, 
Koussevitzky, Szell, Tos- 
canini Direct 


The Philadelphia Orchestra was the 
first to resume its nationwide broad- 
casts for the fall season when it was 
heard on Oct. 5 (WABC-CBS, 5 to 
6 p.m. EST.) under the direction of 
Eugene Ormandy. The program crig- 
inated from Philadelphia’s Academy 
of Music and included the first per- 


formance of Mr. Ormandy’s transcrip- ‘ 


tion of Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C Minor and Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony. Harl McDonald was 
annotator. The orchestra’s broadcasts 
will continue on Saturday throughout 
the season. 

The second orchestra to resume its 
broadcast schedule was the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony which was 
aired on Oct. 6 (WABC-CBS, 3:00 
to 4:30 pm. EST). Artur Rod- 
zinski conducted the Bach-Bloomfield 
Toccata and Fugue in C, Brahms’ Sec- 
ond Symphony and a concert version 
of William Schuman’s ballet, Under- 
tow. Herbert E. Smith, president of 
the United States Rubber Company, 
which sponsors the broadcasts, de- 
livered a brief address of welcome and 
the intermission talk was given by Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. Numerous guest 
conductors and soloists engaged for 
the Philharmonic’s regular concerts 
will be heard on the Sunday broad- 
casts throughout the season. 

Serge Koussevitzky was on the 
podium for the opening broadcast of 
the Boston Symphony on Oct. 8 


(ABC, 9:30 to 10:30 pm. EST). 
Brahms’ Third Symphony = and 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel were the 
works presented. The first broadcast 
originated from Symphony Hall in 
Boston. Other Tuesday programs will 
be heard from the various cities listed 
on the orchestra’s touring schedule ex- 
cept for Nov. 5, Dec. 24 and 31, Jan. 
14, March 18 and April 22 when there 
will be no broadcast. 

The Cleveland Orchestra under the 
leadership of George Szell begins its 
broadcast series on Oct. 19 and will 
be heard Saturday (MBS, 6 to 7 p.m., 
EST). The group has been enlarged 
to nearly 100 members and has been 
strengthened with the addition of new 
first desk men. The first program is 
yet to be announced. 

Arturo Toscanini will open the fall- 
winter season of the NBC Symphony 
on Sunday, Oct. 27 (NBC, 5 p.m. 
EST) instead of on Oct. 20 as was 
previously announced. The postpone- 
ment has been made to permit the 
orchestra to play a concert for the 
United States General Assembly on 
that date. 





Composers to Appear 
On CBS ‘Invitation’ 


Some of the most distinguished 
composers of our time are scheduled 
to conduct their works on Columbia’s 
Invitation to Music during the next 
three months (Wednesdays, 11:30 
p.m.-12:30 midnight, EST). 

On Oct. 23 William Walton will 
conduct a performance of his Viola 
Concerto with William Primrose as 
soloist. Eric Coates is to appear as 
guest of the CBS Symphony on Oct. 
30 to direct performances of his Lon- 
don Suite and two movements from 
another suite, The Three Elizabeths. 
With E. Robert Schmitz as soloist and 


Manuel Rosenthal as conductor, Nov. 
6 will see the American premiere of 
Henri Sauguet’s Piano Concerto. 

The first American performance of 
Manuel Rosenthal’s Jeanne d’Arc fol- 
lows on Nov. 13, conducted by the 
composer. Lopatnikoff’s Second Piano 
Concerto, with the composer as solo- 
ist is slated for Nov. 27. This per- 
formance marks still another Amer- 
ican premiere. On Dec. 18 Igor 
Stravinsky conducts the CBS Sym- 
phony in his Symphony of Psalms with 
a chorus directed by Felix Wolfes. 





James Sample Named 
KFI Orchestra Conductor 

Los ANGELES.—James Sample has 
been appointed director of the KFI 
Symphony for the 1946-47 season of 
the KFI-Hollywood Bowl Young 
Artists Competition. The current sea- 
son of the competition commenced on 
Sept. 30 and will be heard each Mon- 
day evening at 9:30 p.m. 
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San Francisco Opera 


Opens in Portland 


Set Svanholm Makes Debut in 
Lohengrin—Troupe Greeted by 
Enthusiastic Crowds 


PorTLAND, Ore.—A gala event was 
the opening of the fall season of the San 
Francisco Opera Company in Carmen, 
La Traviata, Lohengrin and La Bo- 
‘éme, at the auditorium, Sept. 7-10. 
Phil Hart was the local manager. 
Metropolitan singers, expert conduc- 
tors, superior orchestra, the Swedish 
tenor, Set Svanholm making his 
American debut and the Company's 
first appearance here in five years 
created great enthusiasm. Ovations 
were abundant. 

Lily Djanel singing the role of 


Carmen; Raoul Jobin, Don Jose; 
Nadine Conner, Micaela; George 
Czaplicki, Escamillo, were supported 


by Lorenzo Alvary, Thelma Votipka, 
Herta Glaz, George Cehanovsky and 
Alessio de Paolis. Paul Breisach was 
the conductor. 

La Traviata enlisted the talents of 
Licia 


Albanese, Violetta; Charles 
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ISAAC STERN CLOSES SERIES 
Pictured above just before concert titne in Muskegon, are, from the left, William 
Stewart, vice-president of the Muskegon Civic Music Association; Mrs. Arnold 
Andersen, first vice-president; Miss Cecelia M. Knoll, secretary; Alexander Zakin, 
accompanist to Mr. Stern; Mrs. Tony Aron, vice-president of the Association; 
Isaac Stern; and H. A. Hansen, president 


Musxkecon, Micu.—The Muskegon 
Civic Music Association season of 
1945-46 was closed with a highly suc- 
cessful concert given by Isaac Stern, 
violinist. The members of this Asso- 
ciation are now looking forward to 
the opening of the 1946-47 season with 
a concert to be given by soprano Ella- 


belle Davis. Following Miss Davis, 
The Muskegon Civic Music Associa- 
tion will continue a full schedule of 
concerts, including programs to be 
presented by Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist, the National Male Quartet, the 
Detroit Sympkony and the Griller 
String Quartet. 





Kullman, Alfredo; Francesco Valen- 
tino, Germont ; Thelma Votipka, Kath- 
leen Lawlor, Alessio de Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, Desire Ligeti, Walter 
Olitzki, Pietro Cimarra, conductor. 

Set Svanholm, with dignity and in- 
telligence, shone in the role of Lo- 
hengrin. His voice possesses flexi- 
bility, tonal beauty, spontaneity and 
freshness. Bravos mingled in the ap- 
plause. Astrid Varnay, as_ Elsa; 
Margaret Harshaw, as Ortrud ; George 
(Czaplicki, Frederick; Nicola Mos- 
cona, King Henry; Mack Harrel, the 
herald, completed the well-rounded 
cast. William Steinberg directed. 

In La Bohéme a demonstrative over- 
flowing audience heard Dorothy Kir- 
sten, Mimi; Maria Sa Earp in her 
North American debut as Musetta; 
Charles Kullman, Francesco Valen- 
tino, George Cehanovsky, Ezio Pinza, 
the Bohemians; Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Alcindoro and Benoit. Gaetano Merola 
was the conductor. 

JoceLyN FouLKEs 


Coast Opera 

(Continued from page 6) 
But the opera was Miss Sayao’s and 
Mr. Jobin’s—and it was a complete 
triumph. 

Miss Sayao won new triumphs as 
Mimi in La Bohéme, which became 
fine drama as well as fine opera, so 
impressive was the acting. No Mimi 
in our memory has ever delivered the 
text so naturally, or acted in so irre- 
sistibly appealing a manner as Miss 
Sayao—and with Charles Kullman 
as Rodolfo, the illusion of youthful 
romance was projected in full mea- 
sure. 

Miss Sayao communicated more in 
Mi chiamino Mimi than any Mimi 
within our experience, and her third 
act “Addio” won cheers that completely 
stopped the show. Ezio Pinza’s fare- 
well to the overcoat was the other 
outstandingly effective solo. The en- 
semble work was excellent with Fran- 
cesco Valentino and George Cehanov- 
sky as the other Bohemians. 

The debut of Maria Sa Earp as 
Musetta was disappointing. The voice 
was shrill, and the acting amateurish. 
Subsequent assignments may be filled 
more impressively, 

Others contributing to the success 
of La Bohéme were Mr. Baccaloni, 





Max Lorenzini, Edwin Vannucci, 
Ester Hessling, the chorus and or- 
chestra and Gaetano Merola who con- 
ducted the excellent performance. 

Boris Godounoff was given a mag- 
nificent production with Mr. Pinza, in 
the title role, doing his most magnifi- 
cent work. Lorenzo Alvary as 
Brother Pimenn and Alessio de Pa- 
olis as the sinister Schouisky were 
equally excellent, and scored successes 
second only to Mr. Pinza’s. As the 
pretender, Mario Berini made an im- 
pressive debut. His voice was of a 
fine virile timbre and his performance 
altogether admirable. 

Margaret Harshaw was an excel- 
lent nurse for the Godounoff children, 
played by Eleanor Knapp and Mu- 
riel Demers. Baccaloni and Joseph 
Tissier were a wondrous pair of 
rogues and shared the Inn scene hon- 
ors with Eileen Repp as the Inn- 
keeper. John Garris was excellent as 
the Simpleton. 

George Cehanovsky, Desire Ligeti, 
Kennth Schon, George Tallone, Wal- 
ter Olitski, and Herta Glaz filled 
other solo assignments admirably 
while the chorus and ballet carried 
out their assignments with distinction. 

George Sebastian conducted with 
well disciplined enthusiasm and the 
orchestral score came forth magnifi- 
cently without ever outweighing the 
vocal tones. The whole performance 
was finely co-ordinated and every- 
thing was kept under control—except 
the beautiful white steed on which Di- 
mitri rode. The horse was nervous— 
and so were the singer and the audi- 
ence! But there were no casualties 
and horse and rider finished their 
scene without actual mishap. But any- 
one who knows horses should not ex- 
pect one to face upraised arms and 
sticks with equine equanimity ! 

Magnificent tableaux and impres- 
sive settings made Boris memorably 
spectacular, so that eyes were no less 
entranced than the ears with the 
Moussorgsky music. But why ‘should 
a Russian tale be sung in Italian for 
an English speaking audience? 


New Members Named 
To Rachmaninoff Fund 

Raymond Kendall, executive direc- 
tor of the Rachmaninoff Fund, has 
announced the appointment of five new 
members to the committees of that 





wiganization, These are Constance 
Hope, Sidney Blumenthal, Chester 
Barnard, William Grant Still and 
Dean Dixon. President of the Rach- 


maninoff Fund is Vladimir Horowitz. 


Mme. Sergei Rachmaninoff, the late 
musician’s widow, is honorary presi- 
dent. 
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Ballet Theatre 


Launches Season 


Youskevitch Appears and 
Tudor and Laing Rejoin 
Company 


Ballet Theatre, just returned from 
its visit to England, found an enthusi- 
astic audience waiting to welcome the 
opening of its fall season at the 
Broadway Theatre, New York, on 
Sept. 30. Antony Tudor and Hugh 
Laing were back with the troupe and 
appeared in their original roles in Mr. 
Tudor’s Pillar of Fire, with Nora 
Kaye also giving a luminous perform- 
ance and Norma Vance replacing 
Janet Reed in the role of the younger 
sister. 

Igor Youskevitch, who has recently 
joined the company, was warmly ac- 
claimed in the pas de deux from The 
Black Swan which he danced with 
Alicia Alonso. Interplay and Fancy 
Free rounded out the substantial pro- 
i. Tommy Rall, John Kriza and 

elissa Hayden had the leading roles 
in the former work and the Fancy 
Free cast was made up of Michael 
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Kidd, Mr. Rall and Mr. Kriza as the 
sailors, Paula Lloyd, Muriel Bentley 
and Shirley Eckl as the girls and 
Donald Saddler as the bartender. 
Daniel Saidenberg and Ben Steinberg 
were the conductors, obtaining excel- 
lent performances from the orchestra. 
Frederick Ashton’s Les Patineurs, 
with costumes and décor by Cecil 
Beaton and music by Meyerbeer, had 
its American premiere on Oct. 2. It 
proved to be an over-light and over- 
long spectacle, but full of high spirits 
and attractively set and dressed. 
Leading roles were taken by Nora 
Kaye, Barbara Fallis, Cynthia Risely, 
Diana Adams, Anna Chesalka, Hugh 
Laing and John Kriza. The other 
ballets of the evening were Romeo 
and Juliet, in a superb performance, 
with Miss Kaye and Mr. Laing in the 
leading roles and Frances Rainer, a 
newcomer, as the nurse, the Nutcrack- 
er pas de deux, and Interplay.  S. 





Basil Ballet Russe 
Visits New York 


Company Opens Season 
at Metropolitan with 
Guest Artists 


The first New York visit of Col. 
W. de Basil’s “Original” Ballet Russe 
in over five years, with an array of 
guest artists including Alicia Marko- 
va, Anton Dolin and Andre Eglevsky, 
brought an overflowing audience to 
the Metropolitan’ Opera House on 
Sept. 29. Of principal interest on the 
program was Fokine’s Paganini, which 
had not been seen here since its pre- 
miere in 1940, with Antal Dorati as 
guest conductor, and Sidney Foster as 
the able piano soloist in Rachmanin- 
off’s Rhapsody on a Theme of Paga- 
nini, to which the ballet is fashioned. 
The opener was Swan Lake, and the 
pas de deux from The Nutcracker 
and Lichine’s Graduation Ball in its 
original version complete the pro- 
gram. 

Soudeikine’s setting for Paganini 
was as effective as ever. In the title 
role was Vladimir Dokoudovsky, and 
Tatiana Stepanova danced the Divine 
Genius and Genevieve Moulin the 
Florentine Beauty. Miss Markova and 
Mr. Dolin received a tremendous ova- 
tion in the Nutcracker pas de deux, 
and Rosella Hightower and Mr. Eg- 
levsky were the leading dancers in 
Swan Lake, which was conducted by 
Mois Zlatin. There were many new 
figures in the ensemble, which may 
account in part for the rather sloven- 
ly performances. Excitement was at 
highest pitch and the audience was a 
show in itself, sometimes overshadow- 
ing the stage spectacle. 


Camille Has Premiere 


On Oct. 1 the company gave the 
world premiere of John Taras’ 
Camille, with costumes and décor by 
Cecil Beaton, and a score made up 
of music by Schubert orchestrated by 
Vittorio Rieti. Miss Markova was the 
Camille and Mr. Dolin the Armand. 
Searcely a_ vestige of the tragic 
pathos of the play remains in this 
fragmentary and overladen ballet ver- 
sion of the famous story. Camille as 
she is dying remembers her life with 
Armand, through which stalks a 
mysterious stranger, who is of course 


-Armand’s father. Miss Markova danced 


exquisitely what little was assigned 
to her and did everything she could 
to inject dramatic vitality into the 
piece. Mr. Dolin was less happy in his 
role. The lavish costumes and set only 
served to emphasize the choreographic 
poverty of the work. Having demon- 
strated his skill in a previous ballet, 
Mr. Taras can afford a miss. The 
Rieti - orchestration was curiously 
reminiscent of Bellini and Donizetti 
in,-its, sudden outbursts. in the brass 


and percussion, sbut otherwise skill- 
fully contrived. Mr. Dorati was again 
est conductor for Camille. Swan 
ke and Prince Igor completed the 
program, 3 
Cain and Abel, David Lichine’s 
ballet after the biblical story, with 


scenery and costumes by Miguel 
Prieto and music culled from the 
scores of Wagner by William Mc- 
Dermott, had its American premiere 
on Oct. 2. Kenneth MacKenzie was 
the Cain; Oleg Tupine the Abel; and 
the roles of the Mother, Good and 
Evil were taken respectively by Anna 
Miltonova, April Olrich and Carlota 
Perera. Despite vivid moments of 
pantomime, suggestive of Delacroix, 
and considerable ingenuity, Cain and 
Abel is a disappointment. The move- 
ment is over vehement, trivial in style 
in many passages and occasionally 
downright vulgar. Tarzan poses to 
Siegfried’s Funeral March are a chal- 
lenge to the Wagnerians and the whole 
work lacks the dramatic consistency 
and power of Mr. Lichine’s Prodigal 
Son, in which he also used a biblical 
theme. Mr. MacKenzie and Mr. Tu- 
pine labored valiantly with every 
muscle to make the ballet a success, 
and the women, unfortunately cos- 
tumed, did likewise. Les Sylphides, 
Pas de Quatre with Markova as magi- 
cal as ever as Taglioni, and Aurora's 
Wedding were also performed. Mr. 
McDermott conducted the Lichine 
ballet. R. S. 





Watergate Concerts 
Show Deficit 


The National Symphony Orchestra 
Association reports a deficit of $10,- 
153.25 for the 1946 summer season of 
Watergate Concerts, according to its 
president, Mr. E. R. Finkenstaedt. 

There are many contributing factors 
to this loss, the major one being 
weather. During the 1945 season, the 
concerts were played on 18 clear 
nights, while this year two concerts 
were “rained out” and had to be 
played the following night which 
always cuts gate receipts. Seven other 
evenings this summer were threatened 
with rain and bad weather either dur- 
ing the afternoon, or just prior to 
concert time. Thus, one half of the 
18 concerts played were affected by 
the weather. 

The first season during the five day 
work week, exodus of large numbers 
of military personnel stationed in 
Washington on a temporary basis, 
end of gasoline rationing and war- 
time travel restrictions, all tended, 
along with the “bad break” weather, 
to cause the deficit. 

“Despite these handicaps”, Mr. 
Finkenstaedt said, “the Watergate 
Concerts again proved a tremendous 
boon to Washington, with a total at- 
tendance for the season approaching 
208,500. Of this grand total only 
65,156 are paid admissions and some 
143,335 people enjoyed the concerts 
from the bridges surrounding Water- 
gate, from canoes and from the grass 
parkways around the site. Top seat- 
ing capacity within the arena for paid 
seats is 8,200.” 





Toronto Expands 
Subscription Concerts 


Toronto.—The Toronto Symphonv 
has announced plans for its 1946-47 
season. A further step has been taken 
in expansion by increasing the num- 
ber of subscription concerts from 12 
to 15, making a total of 66 events for 
the coming season as compared with 
25 in 1942-43. 

The list of guest artists for the com- 
ing season includes: Anna Kaskas, 
contralto; Tossy Spivakovsky, violin- 
ist; Rudolf Serkin, Egon Petri, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, William Kapell, and 
Maryla Jonas, pianists; Georges Enes- 
co, violinist, composer and conductor ; 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist, and Larry 
Adler, harmonica virtuoso. Bernard 
Heinze, who is touring Canada and 





the United States, will be guest con- 
ductor at one of the January concerts. 
The Pop series of 26 concerts will 
open with Helen Jepson on Oct. 22. 
Sir Ernest. MacMillan is the con- 
ductor. R. H. R. 





Walter Conducts Orchestra 
In All-Brahms Program 


San Francisco.—Most beautiful of 
the three programs of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony conducted by Bruno 
Walter prior to the opera season, was 
the all-Brahms concert devoted to the 
Tragic Overture, Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, The S of Des- 
tiny (with the aid of the Municipal 
Chorus) and the first symphony. The 
final concert was devoted to Wagner 
and Strauss and culminated in an 
ovation from the audience and tusch 
from the orchestra. Hackneyed as the 
scores were, Mr. Walter made them 
sound new. M.M 
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Baritone Makes 
Boston Debut 


Jaroff Don Cossacks Appear in 
Symphony Hall—Organ Con- 
certs Begun 


Boston.—Although the concert sea- 
son may not be said to have opened 
until after the symphony concerts be- 
gin, Michael O’Higgins, baritone, 
made his Boston debut in Symphony 
Hall on Sept. 29, presenting among 
other things the seldom sung Beethov- 
en cycle, Op. 98, An die ferne Ge- 
liebte. Reginald Boardman was an ef- 
ficient accompanist, and Mr. O’Hig- 
gins made an excellent impression 
upon the very cordial audience. 

Under the aegis of Aaron Richmond, 
the Don Cossacks have made their 
annual pilgrimage to Symphony Hall 
with their customary success under the 
direction of Serge Jaroff. This pro- 
gram, by the way, opened the 17th 
American tour of this famous choral 
group. 

Former Gov. Alvan T. Fuller and 
Mrs. Fuller are extremely interested 
in all music efforts, and in memory of 
the ex-governor’s mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fuller have sponsored a series of 
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REMINDER OF THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


At the Firestone Homestead in Columbiana, Ohio, on the occasion of Harvey 
Firestone's entertainment for the entrants of the Glidden Tour, of which James 
Melton was chairman, are (left to right) Mr. Melton, Mr. Firestone and Major 
Augustus Post, who was awarded a silver cup by the International Harvester 
Company for his efforts to make the tour a success. Major Post was chairman of 


the original Glidden Tours in the early nineteen hundreds. 


The car is a 1907 


International Harvester Auto Wagon 





organ concerts in the Hatch Memori- 
al Shell on the Esplanade, Wilfred 
Tremblay, organist. The series of 
six concerts have been free to the 
public. It is planned to continue this 
series another summer, should it prove 
of sufficient interest to draw people to 
the Shell for an hour of music on suc- 
cessive Sunday afternoons. 

Anita Davis-Chase has announced 
the appearances of Dame Myra Hess, 
Viadimir Horowitz and a _ concert 
sponsored by Syracuse University. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





Date Book 


On Oct. 15, after a five-month 
tour of Europe, Joseph Szigeti re- 
turned to New York where he is to 
play in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 25. 
While he was abroad Mr. Szigeti 
played at Albert Hall in London 
and with the London Symphony un- 
der Basil Cameron. . . . Anne Brown, 
soprano, now making her first 
European concert tour, recently 
gave recitals in Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen and Gotenberg where she 
was acclaimed by public and press. 
After opera appearances in Oslo 
and Stockholm Miss Brown will 
give concerts in Paris, Prague, 
Vienna, Rome, Naples, and in Lon- 
don, with the Philharmonic. She 
returns to this country in December. 

Another artist headed for Europe, 
Stell Andersen, pianist, left New 
York by plane on Oct. 4. In Holland 
Miss Andersen will be soloist with 
the Rotterdam, Amsterdam and The 
Hague Philharmonic Orchestras, 
the Concert gebauw, and in Leeu- 
warden, Groningen, Nijmegen and 
Arnhem. ... Zinka Milanov, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, who spent 
the summer in opera in Rio, began 
her American tour in Buffalo on 
Sept. 24 with the Philadelphia La 
Scala opera. .. . Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
who recently took part in the film- 
ing of the film, Carnegie Hall, has 
announced the appointment of 
Andrew Schulhof as his personal 
representative. 

A six-week concert tour is cur- 
rently occupying William Hacker, 
conductor and music director of the 
Arkansas State Symphony. Mr. 
Hacker is playing sixty dates in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and West 
Virginia. In November he resumes 
rehearsals with the orchestra. . . 


Robert Shilton, a leading baritone 
with the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera, recently signed up with the 
Ludwig Lustig management. ‘ 
Coming dates for Shure, 
pianist, include a concert in Boston 
on Oct. 24, with the Duluth Sym- 
phony on Nov. 22, in Washington’s 
National Gallery on Dec. 1 and a 
Carnegie Hall appearance on Feb. 19. 


Jess Walters, baritone, having 
completed a two months tour. of 
Germany, will fill opera engage- 
ments throughout this country un- 
til January when he leaves for Lon- 
don to appear in Covent Garden. 
Mr. Walters will sing Escamillo, 
Count di Luna and Papageno in The 
Magic Flute. ... After an engage- 
ment of four weeks with the Broad- 
way production of A Flag Is Born, 
Mario Berini, tenor, left for the 
west coast for appearances with the 
San Francisco Opera Company... . 
Emile Renan, baritone, currently 
singing with the New York City 
Center Opera, is to tour, later in 
the season, with a concert group in 
the opera, Martha. Mr. Renan will 
direct the production and sing 
Plunkett and Sir Tristram. 


Tito Guizar, accompanied by the 
Pan American Ensemble of 20 
dancers and instrumentalists, opened 
a cross-country tour with an appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 12.... 
On Sept. 1 Toska Tolces, pianist, 
gave a recital in the Bellas Artes, 
Domingo, Mexico. Among the num- 
bers featured on her program was 
Schumann’s Scenes of Childhood. 
In the early fall Edward Caldicott, 
tenor, appeared in Sea Cliff, Long 
Island, as the Duke in The Gon- 
doliers and Turiddu in Cavalleria 
Rusticana. ... Jacques A » Pian- 
ist, left by plane on Sept. 21 for a 
concert tour of Europe. His first 
performances were in England. 


Vera Franceschi, pianist, has just 
returned to this country following 
a triumphant European tour, which 
included a concert at the Palio Fes- 
tival in the Plaza of Sienna, Italy, 
at which 60,000 people were present, 
including Gen. Mark W. Clark and 
Admiral Harlan Stone. Miss Fran- 
ceschi, who was the recipient of two 
decorations by the American The- 
atre -Wing for her contribution to 
servicemen’s morale, will introduce 
a new piano concerto by Ottorino 
Respighi. 


Szell Names 


Two Apprentices 
John Boda and Theodore Bloom 
field Selected to Work As 
Master Students 

CLEVELAND.—George Szell has ap- 
pointed two apprentice conductors for 
the coming season of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. John Boda of Lorain, 
Ohio, and Theodore Bloomfield, a na- 
tive ‘Clevelander, were the two suc- 
cessful applicants. Both men have 
been appointed for the current season, 
which opens Oct. 17 and continues 
through April. They will be master 
students of Mr. Szell and will have 
an opportunity to conduct at re- 
hearsals, to play in the orchestra, to 
work in the orchestra library. 

The apprenticeships were established 
in June at the instigation of Mr. Szell 
and were made possible through a 
grant of the Kulas Foundation. 

Mr. Boda is a graduate of Kent 
State University in Kent, Ohio, and 
received his master’s degree from the 
Eastman School of Music. He plays 
the double bass in addition to the pi- 
ano. During the past year, he was a 
member of the music faculty at Otter- 
bein College, Westerville, Ohio. 

Mr. Bloomfield attended the Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music as well as 
the Berkshire Music Center in 1942, 
where he played the horn in the Fes- 
tival Orchestra, studied conducting, 
and participated in the chamber music 
classes of Jesus Maria Sanroma. In 
1944 he was awarded a fellowship at 
the Juilliard Graduate School, where 
he studied conducting, composition and 
orchestration. He has also studied the 
piano with Claudio Arrau, and played 
with the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion Orchestra. During the past two 
summers he has been a special student 
in conducting of Pierre Monteux. 
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American Overseas Airlines 

Arriving at New York's LaGuardia Field aboard the American Overseas Air.ines 

Flagship Frankfort after a specially chartered flight from Reykjavik, Iceland, aro 
the Icelandic Singers who begin their first American tour this season. 


The Icelandic Singers, Iceland’s fa- 
mous male chorus, who will make 
their initial tour of the United States 


this season, arrived in New York by 
a chartered American Airlines plane 
from Iceland Oct. 3rd. His Excellency 
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Thor Thors, Ice andic Minister to the 
United States, wks at LaGuardia Field 
to greet his country’s chorus on its 
arrival, as was the Icelandic Consul 
General in New York, Dr. Helgi 
Briem. The tour of the Icelandic Sing- 
ers was planned by Iceland as the 
first important move in a series of 
“good will gestures” from Iceland to 
the United States. 

Nearly every city, town and hamlet 
in Iceland has its own choral society, 
just as in America communities have 
their baseball teams from sandlot to 
the major leagues. The Icelandic 
Singers is the culminating group of 
all the country’s choirs. Prior to the 
war they toured continental Europe, 
the Scandinavian countries and Scot- 
land. 

The chorus of 36—two soloists; 
Stefan Islandi, leading tenor of the 
Royal Danish Opera, and Gudmundur 
Jonsson, baritone; the conductor, Sig- 
urdur Thordarson, founder of the Ice- 
landic Singers; and a pianist, F. 
Weisshapfel, are booked for a tour of 
more than 60 cities in the United 
States including a New York appear- 
ance at Town Hall Dec. 15. The group 
is under the management of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation. 


Jeritza Inaugurates 


Chicago’s Season 


Mischa Elman Gives 
Afternoon Recital — Bal- 
let Russe Appears 





CuIcaGo.—Maria Jeritza, soprano, 
was warmly greeted by a largé, eager 
audience at her recital in Orchestra 
Hall on Sept. 19, launching Chicago’s 
musical season. And she succeeded in 
holding the audience entranced through- 
out the evening because her genius for 
conveying the meaning of a song made 
such matters as false intonation and 
breathiness seem trivial. Most memor- 
able feature of the program was Mme. 
Jeritza’s interpretation of Salome’s 
song to the head of St. John, the Bap- 
tist. Other selections were arias from 
La Gioconda and Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Schubert’s Erlkoenig; and Strauss’s 
Caecilie. Paul Meyer played fluent 
accompaniments and as a solo offered 
Dance of the Seven Veils from Salome. 

Mischa Elman’s recital in Or- 
chestra Hall on the afternoon of Sept. 
22, drew only a small audience, only 
the most faithful of concert-goers be- 
ing ready to forsake the balmy out- 
doors in favor of the confining concert 
hall. It was a typical Elman recital, 
the violinist evidencing the same quali- 
ties that have always made for satis- 
fied Elman followers—the same pure 
tone, flawless technique and taste for 
conservative, melodious music. Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, Chausson’s 
Poeme, and a Mozart Sonata in B Flat 





were the principal works played. Mr. 
Elman was accompanied by Wolfgang 
Rosé. 

‘Lhe first of the city’s numerous con- 
cert courses to get underway for the 
new season was the Philruth series 
which opened on Sept. 24 with a re- 
cital by Joseph Lockett, pianist, in 
Kimball Hall. With a sound tech- 
nique at his command, Mr. Lockett 
gave an authoritative performance ot 
brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a 
theme by Handel, though it would 
have benefited by more color of style. 
The program also included works by 
Chopin and Rachmaninoff. 

James De La Fuente, violinist, with 
Allan Sly at the piano, gave a recital 
in Kimball Hall on Sept. 26. In a 
program that included concertos by 
Bach and Mozart and Villa Lobos’ 
Premiere Sonata-Fantaisie, Mr. De 
La Fuente displayed an impressive 
number of virtues. Among them were 
his round, clear tone, his sensitive un- 
derstanding of style, and his unusually 
adroit finger work. 

Rowena Dickey, pianist, opened the 
Bertha Ott concert series with a 
debut recital in Kimball Hall on Sept. 
29. She demonstrated a_ well-disci- 
plined technique in D’Albert’s tran- 
scription of Bach’s D Minor Prelude 
and Fugue and Beethoven’s Thirty- 
two Variations, and in music by De- 
bussy her playing took on poetry and 
imagination. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
gave 13 evening performances and 
three matinees at the Chicago Civic 
Opera House from Sept. 17 to Sept. 
29. Twenty-one ballets were presented, 
four of which were premieres—Ray- 
monda, Le Baiser de la Fee, Night 
Shadow, and The Bells. 

Dorothy Allen Fehey, soprano, 
drew a capacity audience to Kimball 
Hall for her debut recital on Oct. 1. 
In music by Handel, Gluck, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff .and Brahms, she showed 
the makings of a good voice, though 
faults of production need correction. 

The Boys’ Town Choir, under the 
direction of Rev. Francis Schmitt, 
gave the first of two concerts in Or- 
chestra Hall on Oct. 5, offering poly- 
phonic music by Lotti, Palestrina and 
Michael Hayden, Fauré’s Requiem, 
and choral arrangements of popular 
pieces. RutH Barry 





Talent Registry Holds 
Contest Preliminaries 

The second annual contest to be 
given for members of the Talent 
Registry Division of Margaret Wal- 
ters Public Relations, Inc., held pre- 
liminaries at Carnegie Chamber Hall 
from Oct. 7-13. Each evening a win- 
ner was chosen, and the seven win- 
ning contestants will be presented in 
Recitals in Miniature at Town Hall 
during the current season. The win- 
ner of the Recitals in Miniature will 
be given a recital or the equivalent in 
cash. Maria Kurenko is the contest 
chairman. 
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Wiesbaden Houses 
U. S. Music Center 


Symphony and Band 
Concerts Given—Prepare 
for Yuletide Messiah 


Under the auspices of the American 
Military Government in Germany, the 
Wiesbaden Opera House is now one 
of the Army’s chief cultural centers. 
Patricia Weeton, soprano, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Civilian Actress Techni- 
cian, accompanied by the Wiesbaden 
Symphony, was heard in a Cconeert 
sponsored by the Eagle Red Cross 
Club of Wiesbaden in whose concert 
hall the orchestra regularly gives con- 
certs. Miss Weeton is currently tour- 
ing the European Theater under the 
auspices of Theater Special Services 
in the soldier show, Slightly Classic, 
accompanied by Pfc. Frederick Wol- 
insky, pianist, of New York City, and 
Thomas Rieder, baritone, of Wood- 
haven, New York. 

The 85-piece Paris Conservatory 
Cadet Orchestra played in the Wies- 
baden Opera House on Sept. 23 in 
their second appearance before Ameri- 
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can audiences in the occupied Zone 
of Germany. Succeeding performances 
will be given at Stuttgart, Nurnberg, 
and Salzburg, Austria. The orchestra 
will then tour the French Zone of 
Austria ending with a performance at 
Vienna, then going to Roumania for 
several cancerts before returning to 
Paris. 

The tour for United States troops is 
made under the auspices of Theater 
Special Services and represents one 
of the most important steps to date in 
the program of inter-allied exchange 
of outstanding talent through the co- 
Operation of the French Army of 
Occupation and French Government 
officials. M. Claude Delvincourt, di- 
rector of the Paris National Conserv- 
atory of Music, gathered about him in 
1943 eighty-five of the first prize in- 
strumentalists of the Conservatory 
and formed them into an orchestra to 
prevent these young men from being 
forced into labor camps by the Ger- 
mans. 

Persons in the Frankfurt Area who 
are interested in participating in the 
Yuletide production of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, have been invited to offer their 
services. Sixty female and 40 male 
voices will be needed, and all Ameri- 
can and Allied personnel and their 
dependents are eligible. It is proposed 
to broadcast the Messiah over the 
American Force Network before Dec. 
25, providing’ seasonal music for all 
personnel stationed in the European 
Theater. 

Rehearsals will be held in the 
singer’s free time, and will alternate 
between Wiesbaden Opera House and 
Frankfurt. Rehearsals will continue 
until the beginning of December when 
the program will begin appearing 
every Sunday evening at theaters and 
opera houses such as the States The- 
ater in Heidelberg, Wiesbaden Opera 
House and in Frankfurt. German 
symphony orchestras in each of the 
respective cities will furnish music. 

Every Sunday evening the Theater 
Special Services Band, Chief War- 
rant Officer Lynn Arison, conductor, 
broadcasts from the Wiesbaden Opera 
House. Recent guest stars on the pro- 
gram, called It’s All Yours, included 
Paulette Goddard, Grace Moore and 
Lawrence Tibbett. Headquarters for 
the band is at Bad Schwalbach, near 
Wiesbaden. Here rehearsals and audi- 
tions are carried out, new numbers 
tried, scores written and singers put 
through their paces. The band is com- 
posed of eight sections: strings, saxo- 
phones, trombones, trumpets, French 
horns, flutes, oboes and the rhythm 
section, Many of these instrumental- 
ists double, thus increasing the play- 
ing power of the band. 

The leader, Lynn Arison, comes 
from Uniontown, Pa., and has had 
wide experience with various types of 
bands. Assistant bandleader is S/Sgt 
Vincent E. Anderberg of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The band uses several singers, 
three of whom appear regularly on 
the program: Jane Thompson, Civil- 
ian Actress Technician, of Malta, 
Idaho, Phyllis Reed, of New York 
City, and T/5 Robert Lawrence of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In the near future the band hopes 
to make a long tour through some of 
the Allied countries of Europe, and 
as far afield as London and Prague. 





Wide Response to 
Wagner Opera Offer 


Company to Give New Work on 
Tour—Opens with Trovatore in 
Wilkes-Barre 


Charles L. Wagner, who two 
months ago offered $1,000 for a one- 
act opera based upon an American 
theme, has received over 250 inquiries 
from composers in Australia, Pales- 
tine, India, North Africa, Japan, the 
Philippines and European countries as 
well as throughout America. Mr. 
Wagner has offered to give the work 


chosen at least 25 performances 
throughout the United States with his 
own touring opera company at the 
usual royalty rates. The deadline for 
entries was Oct. 1. 

For his eighth Fall tour, Mr. Wag- 
ner will offer Verdi’s Il Trovatore, 
opening on Sept. 30 at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. The company of 80 will offer the 
work in forty-eight cities and colleges 
east of the Mississippi before return- 
ing on Nov. 17. In 34 communities 
Mr. Wagner’s company will be return- 
ing for the eleventh consecutive sea- 
son. 

In alternating casts Mr. Wagner 
will present Florence Kirk, Norina 
Greco, and Doris Doree as Leonora; 
Jess Walters and Daniel Duno as the 
Count di Luna; Raphael Lagaros and 
Eric Rowton as Manrico; Martha 
Larrimore and Lydia Summers as 
Azucena. Valfrido Patacchi will sing 
Ferrando. The artistic director will 
be Desire Defrere and Fritz Mahler 
will be musical director. 





Cappel Announces Attractions 
For Baltimore Season 


BALTIMoRE.—The Cappel Concert 
Bureau, C. C. Cappel, manager, has 
announced the schedule of events 
booked for the coming season. The 
series includes appearances of the fol- 
lowing artists and groups at the Lyric 
Theatre: Alec Templeton, Fritz 
Kreisler, the Don Cossack Chorus 
and Dancers, James Melton and 
Vladimir Horowitz. The second series 
will present Lily Pons, the Icelandic 
Singers, Rosario and Antonia and 
their Spanish dancers, Martha 
Graham and Trudi Schoop and ballet. 


F. B. 


Evans to Manage 
Abbey Simon 





Abbey Simon 


Abbey Simon, young American 
pianist, has been signed by the Law- 
rence Evans Artist Management, di- 
vision of Columbia Concerts, for a 
long term contract, after his recent 
successes at the Philadelphia Robin 
Hood Dell concerts under the baton 
of Dimitri Mitropoulos and in the 
New York Stadium concerts under 
Efrem Kurtz. 

Mr. Simon made his New York re- 
cital debut in 1940 as a winner of the 
Naumburg Award shortly after his 
graduation from the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia. He has ap- 
peared in recital in Chicago, Boston, 
and other cities and has made many 
radio appearances. 
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Hollywood Comes 
to Carnegie Hall 


(Continued from page 5) 


Among the performers who will 
appear in solo spots are Jascha 
Heifetz, Gregor Piatigorsky, Artur 
Rubinstein, Lily Pons, Risé Stevens, 
Jan Peerce and Ezio Pinza. Walter 
Damrosch, who conducted at the open- 
ing ceremonies of the hall — at which 
Tchaikovsky was guest of honor—will 
play himself in the closing reels of the 
picture, as will Olin Downes, music 
critic for the New York Times. 


For many weeks during the latter 
part the summer klieg lights, 
cameras, sound apparatus, technicians 
and their innumerable assistants and 
formally dressed extras turned Car- 
negie Hall into a veritable Hollywood. 
The usually conservative looking mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic played 
through the day, and often far into the 
night, wearing blue shirt fronts with 
their formal dress suits and jaundice 
colored make-up calculated to make 
their complexions appear as usual in 
the eyes of the camera. 

Both recording and “shooting” were 
done on location in the hall, not only 
for atmosphere and convenience, but 
primarily in order that full advantage 
might be taken of the hall’s superior 
acoustics. 

The picture, which will, of course, 
place heavy emphasis on music, is 
utilizing for the first time a new re- 
cording device—stereophic sound — 
which picks up the music through 12 
different channels at once so that the 
quality of each instrument is preserved 
and a balance of sound guaranteed. 
The major works which the orchestra 
will play include Waltzes from Richard 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, the Prelude to 








Richard Wagner’s Meistersinger and 
the accompaniments for Rachmani- 
nofft’s Rhapsody on a Theme of Paga- 
nini and Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo. 

The story of the movie concerns 
Nora, an Irish scrub-woman in Car- 
negie Hall who marries a young 
musician in the Damrosch orchestra. 
This young man turns out to be some- 
thing of an alcoholic and dies an un- 
timely death because of his dissipation. 
The son of their union displays great 
musical talent. Nora, his mother, 
hopes that he will sometime become a 
great concert pianist and is disap- 
pointed when he turns out to be an 
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extremely popular dance band leader 
and popular composer. All ends hap- 
pily, however, when the erring son 
gives a brilliant jazz concert in Car- 
negie Hall which wins the approval of 
Walter Damrosch. 

Members of the cast include Marcia 
Hunt, William Prince, Martha O’Dris- 
coll, Frank McHugh, Felix Bressart 
and Hans Jaray. Direction is in the 
hands of Edgar G. Ulmer. 





Jooss Ballet Begins Sixth 
American Tour in Quebec 


The Jooss Ballet began its sixth 
American tour in Quebec on Oct. 11, 
with engagements in Montreal and 
Canada following. They will open in 
New York’s City Center on Dec. 3 
for a three-week season. Charles L. 
Wagner, the group’s American mana- 
ger, has added three weeks to the 
transcontinental tour which the com- 
pany will make at the close of their 
New York season. The company has 
already been booked for return en- 
gagements in Europe, beginning in 
April, 1947. Before coming to America 
the Ballet completed its first post-war 
European tour, during which they 
visited Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries 


and Ireland. 








Photos by Collier 


Two scenes from the production of Mozart's Abduction from 
the Seraglio at the Summer Music Theatre at the Casino in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, of which Rexford Harrower was artistic director 


Bar Harbor Welcomes 


Summer Opera Series 

Bar Harsor, MAinE.—Three per- 
formances of Mozart’s Abduction from 
the Seraglio, and three each of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s Old Maid and the 
Thief and Pergolesi’s From Maid to 
Mistress were given at the Summer 
Music Theatre at the Bar Harbor 
Casino, during the season which 
opened on July 20, with Frederick Kit- 
zinger conducting and Rexford Har- 
rower as stage director and artistic 
director. The assistant conductor was 
Konrad Wolff. Two pianos and 
strings were employed for the Mozart 
work. 

In the cast of The Abduction were 
Kathryn Poirer as Constanze; Leo- 
pold Simoneau as Belmonte ; Jane Fra- 
zier as Blonda; Alois Poranski as Os- 


-min; Hugh Cardon as Pedrillo; and 


Charles Gilbert as the Pasha. The 
settings were designed by Michael 
O’Shaughnessy. Stephanie Turash 
and Alois Poranski were heard in the 
Pergolesi work with staging by An- 
giola Sartorio and setting by Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. In the Menotti opera 
appeared Susan Arling, Agnes Davis, 
Stephanie Turash and Michael Ka- 
zaras. Mr. Harrower’s festival series 
was so successful that plans are being 
discussed for future presentations of 
opera in Bar Harbor. 
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Schmitz Analyzes 
Approach to Debussy 


Study of Works from 
All Periods Essential 
For True Understanding 


By E. Rosert ScHMITZ 


T is nearly one-third of a century since De- 
I bussy passed away. As time marches on, 

those fortunate interpreters of Debussy’s 
music who had the unique privilege of his per- 
sonal criticisms and acquired a true perception 
of the logic and beauty of his art, as a result of 
his exacting demands, are fewer. It is a pity 
that the frequent rehearsals I had with Debussy 
from 1909 to 1914 have not been recorded, as 
this would give the young pianists of today an 
enlightening document, as well as one of the 
highest examples of artistic probity through the 
words of the master. 

In the course of the last thirty years it has 
become quite evident that the establishment and 
maintenance of a correct style and a faithful 
understanding of the requirements of perform- 
ance of Debussy’s music are confronted with a 
growing tendency to misinterpretation. This 
misinterpretation takes multiple forms which 
range from gross mistakes such as misreading 
the actual notes of the score (this can be wit- 
nessed in recordings presently available to the 
public), through ignorance or neglect in form- 
analysis, carelessness in identifying and being 
conscious of tonalities and modulations, super- 
ficial appraisal in horizontal-reading (counter- 


point concept) which would reveal the “con- . 


tinuity-quality” of Debussy’s melodic inventive- 
ness, and ultimately through a lack of under- 
standing, or appreciation of the outstanding 
characteristics of French art, of which, Claude 
de France (as d’Annunzio used to call him) has 
been one of the most convinced apostles. 


Causes of Misinterpretation 


Fundamentally, the causes of misinterpreta- 
tion are lack of sufficient background in the in- 
terpreter and absence of such precise criticism 
as has developed in relation to some other 
styles. The lack of background is mostly the 
result of a faulty psychology in our profession. 
We have too many teachers, performers and 
students who allow themselves to become the 
slaves of easy opportunism. From this trend 
develops a casual attitude towards even the 
greatest and finest compositions and the result 
is a superficial veneer under which structure 
and refinement are crushed. Although it is in 
good fashion to play two or three compositions 
of a master, a professional pianist should never 
olay anything for which he does not feel the 
complete responsibility that an interpreter must 
adopt towards an honest usage of the thoughts 
and feelings of another human being, i. e., the 
composer. 

For example, it is generally recognized that 
to have even a fair chance of becoming a worthy 
interpreter of Beethoven one has to be con- 
versant not only with one or two sonatas, but 
with a great number of his works including 
those of different periods of his life, the same is 
unfortunately not true of Debussy. Established 
conservatories generally see to it that students 
become acquainted with the thirty-two sonatas 
and other compositions of Beethoven in order 
that they may understand his early ideals and 
also be aware of the development which led up 
to the peak of artistry achieved in the later 
years. In contrast with such methods applied 
to the study of Beethoven are the limitations 
existing at present in regard to Debussy. The 
current Debussy repertoire heard in the recital 
hall includes not more than one-seventh part of 
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his piano work, and as often played fails to at- 
tain its real beauty, because of superficial prepa- 
ration and a prevailing conception that it should 
be vague. This conception is untrue to De- 
bussy’s music. A thorough and unbiased study 
of Debussy on the previously mentioned Bee- 
thoven plan would make such a concept impos- 
sible. Debussy’s music is deeply integrated with 
the French ideal of clarity of design and sobri- 
ety of expression. Exactitude of tempo, melo- 
dic continuity, harmonic progressions, modal 
determination and rhythm should be considered 
as important in Debussy as in Mozart and Bach. 
It is of course a mistake to apply to the per- 
formance of Debussy the same methods as to 
the performance of Brahms and Chopin. For 
instance, the rubato of Chopin finds no place in 
the music of Debussy; the heavy set warmth 
needed for Brahms fits Debussy still less. De- 
bussy’s music is, most of the time, exact music 
to a point of equality with that of Bach. 

A sound knowledge of the real nature of De- 
bussy’s music requires first, familiarity with the 
two centuries of French music from which it 
springs, and then a familiarity with at least 
four distinct periods of his evolution as a com- 
poser. The first period is probably best repre- 
sented by the Suite Bergamasque and shows his 
inborn sense of melody as well as his knowledge 
of and interest in the classical suite form. The 
second period may be considered as that of the 
realization of his harmonic texture, with his 
remarkable treatment of consecutive chords of 
seventh and ninth. This period also includes 
the use of many ancient modes and only very 
seldom uses diatonic modes, wholetone scales 
and pentatonic successions (contrary to a fiction 
in the minds of many music lovers and even 
performers who confuse Greek modes with the 
“impressionistic” whole tone scale). In this 
period (the second) the Suite pour le piano is 
a striking example, but the Estampes, the Im- 
ages, and even some Preludes are also important. 

During the third period, Debussy’s writing 
becomes even more finely chiselled and sharp- 
witted; a marvelous economy of means gives 
the works of this period the true classical qual- 
ity of perfection; here no unnecessary develop- 
ments or repeats are found. This is the period 
of the best preludes and also of the gem, Sur 
le nom de Haydn. The fourth period reveals a 
new flight of Debussy’s imagination into fur- 
ther “modernism.” In this period the etudes 
are the foundation stone; this period is rich 
with works of prophetic creative genius which 
are still practically unknown to the musical 
world today, twenty-eight years after their pub- 
lication! A few virtuosi play three or four of 
these twelve etudes, and at that do so very sel- 
dom. It is about time that young musicians 
“discover” these compositions of over a quarter 
of a century ago. They are still amazingly mod- 
ern and highly significant today. 

In order to make the necessary plan of study 
more evident to the earnest student, I will point 
out several outstanding misinterpretations of 





Debussy. These frequently recur in perform- 
ances of characteristic compositions of all four 
periods of Debussy’s music. These errors can 
be easily retraced by an efficient survey of re- 
cordings, critical books and current perform- 
ances. It is my aim, however, to keep the music 
free from identification with specific performers 
and the possible development of ill-feelings. I 
therefore shall leave the “hunting for the proof” 
to the serious student. 

From the first period we will consider the 
Suite Bergamasque. The prelude is generally 
started in “metric tempo”, which is contrary to 
Debussy’s indication of “tempo rubato”, an indi- 
cation seldom found in Debussy and therefore 
quite indicative of the “cadenza, or improvisa- 
tion style” at the start of the Prelude (steadier 
tempo becoming acceptable only at the third bar 
and only for two bars). In contrast to the dis- 
regard of the “tempo rubato” of the Prelude are 
many interpretations of the Clair de Lune in the 
same suite. Here the first page is almost al- 
ways distorted in rhythmic values, even though 
this time Debussy has not offered the freedom 
of “tempo rubato” and has taken the trouble of 
“realizing” fully in his note-valuation the exact 
places of “anticipation” and “delay” which he 
desired. When the true values of notes are 
observed the phrasing acquires a wonderful 
plasticity, but when they are distorted the feel- 
ing of the phrase becomes almost vulgar. In 
the minuet of the same suite the pianist often 
neglects to recognize that the first thematic pat- 
tern starts with the piece (one generally hears 
G. F. B. A. as the first four notes, whereas one 
should hear G. B. C. D.!); this is lack of ele- 
mentary logic. 


Mental Approval Vital 

In the second period, there are three mental 
approaches which seem to be the most at fault; 
first a lack of consciousness on the part of the 
performer in regard to tonality and mode. This 
is substantiated by the frequent misreadings in 
the Suite pour le piano, the most salient occur- 
ring in the Sarabande in the last line of page 
two at the second bar. Here too many perform- 
ers follow the major triad on E with a major 
triad on G sharp which determines the tonality 
as C sharp minor, whereas, in reality, the major 
triad on E is followed by a minor triad on G 
sharp thus maintaining a C sharp ancient mode 
of which the seventh degree is not raised. 

If one asks the average student what is the 
tonality and the mode of the Toccata, he gener- 
ally fails to recognize the sixth ancient mode and 
hereby indicates his lack of consciousness of 
the archaic modal mood of the piece. Something 
similar is true on cursory investigation of the 
form of these three pieces of the Suite pour le 
piano. Few performances give true value to 
the tryptical form which they embody, singly 
and collectively. The evidence of the changes 
of mode in each component section of each piece 
is rarely perceptible. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Fall Supplement of New Music 








Organ 


Organ Works Reveal 
Color and Imagination 


MONG recent organ compositions 
of interest are two preludes by 
Frank Campbell- Watson, the first 
oased on the Introit for the Fourth 
Sunday in Advent, Rorate Coeli, and 
the second based on the Introit for the 
third Mass at Christmas, Puer Natus 
st Nobis, published by M. Witmark 
& Sons (60c each). Both of them are 
improvisational in style and lend them- 
selves to colorful registration. Musi- 
cally, the Puer Natus is the more strik- 
ing of the two. Here, the poignant 
chromaticism and voice-placing offer 
the organist an admirable opportunity 
to make a little tone poem out of the 
work. Also from Witmark & Sons 
come a charming Minuet and Scherzo 
and a well-wrought Chorale-Prelude 
on Ach bleib bei uns, Herr Jesu Christ, 
attributed to Hans Leo Hassler, by 
Eric Delamarter (each 60c). 





Variations by Demarest 
For Piano and Organ 


So little has been written speci- 
fically for piano and organ that 
the Air Varié by Clifford Demarest 
that has just been published by the 
H. W. Gray Co. deserves special 
commendation as an exploitation of 
little-trodden territory. The -emi- 
nently attractive A-minor theme in 
six-eight time has an almost folksong 
character and the succeeding varia- 
tions reveal effectively contrasting 
moods, concluding with a_ spirited 
dance-like one in A major. The music 
has spontaneity and the writing is 
graceful and smooth throughout, the 
parts for the two instruments being 
admirably balanced. And as there is 
no very formidable difficulty in either 
part the accessibility of the work is 
not limited to players of virtuoso 
equipment. ($1.75). 


Reviews in Brief 


Two Easter Meditations by Robin 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 
The resources of modern harmony are 
fully drawn upon in these striking 
pieces, in the second of which the com- 
poser uses the folk tune, How Should 
I Your True Love Know? and a phrase 
from Vaughan Williams’ Orpheus with 
his lute. There is a curious Russian 
coloring in the first Meditation, as if 
Mr. Milford were steeped in Boris Go- 
dunoff, but this music is wholly his 
own and emotionally valid. ($1.40.) 

A collection of modulations, designed 
for organ but also usable by pianists 
and music students in general, has been 
written by Philip G. Kreckel and is 
published by J. Fischer & Bro. ($1). 
As Mr. Kreckel notes in his preface, 
some organists have difficulty in im- 
provising effective modulations. The 
examples in this book include all three 
types, diatonic, chromatic and enhar- 
monic, depending upon the remoteness 


or proximity of the keys. Mr. Kreckel 
has kept them short, most of them 
falling into two, three and four-meas- 
ure phrases. Thematic imitation is in- 
troduced frequently. Not only to the 
practicing organist but to the harmony 
student as well, this collection can be 
helpful. B. 
Prelude on The King’s Majesty by 
Leo Sowerby. H. W. Gray. An effec- 
tive and musically impressive work 
which can be used both in concert and 
for ceremonial occasions. ($1.25.) 








[He unusual quantity and quality 

of new music being issued this sea- 
son by America’s leading publishers 
has necessitated a second Fall Supple- 
ment of reviews, the first of which ap- 
peared in Musicat America for Sep- 
tember. In this and the following 
pages will be found a wealth of new 
publications in all departments of mu- 
sical performance, of interest alike to 
student, amateur and professional art- 
ist.—EDITOR 





| F or Christmas 


More Appealing Novelties 
For the Christmas Season 


NE of the finest choral rovelties 

for the Christmas season is the 
Galaxy Music Corporation’s publica- 
tion, Glory in the Highest, by 
Katherine K, Davis. A setting of the 
words, “Glory in the highest, peace 
on earth, good will to men, Alleluia,” 
from St. Luke’s gospel, this is a well- 
written composition of genuine beauty 
and essential dignity, with well 
balanced vocal lines in both the ver- 
sion for mixed voices in four parts 
and that for women’s voices in three 
parts. 

From the house of J. Fischer & 
Bro. come two notably effective works 
for four-part mixed chorus and a 
brace of excellently contrived arrange- 
ments. The former are A Christmas 
Lullaby, by Felix Borowski, of tender 
appeal in its devotional simplicity, 
and an impressive Today is Christ 
Born, by William T. Pollak, a more 
elaborate and essentially churchly 
setting, in the Dorian mode, of the 
antiphon to the Magnificat for the 
Second Vespers of Christmas. The 
arrangements, from The Incarnate 
Word, by the experienced hands of 
Robert Elmore and Robert B. Reed, 
are Come, All Ye Who Weary, based 
on a Welsh air, and issued for both 
four-part mixed voices and four-part 
women’s chorus, and Eastern Sages, a 
treatment of an Alsatian air in two 
versions, for mixed voices in four 
parts and men’s voices in four parts. 

Two of the especially noteworthy 
new seasonal works published by M. 
Witmark & Sons are Mary’s Baby 
and A Carol for Everyman by Carl 
Parrish. The first, a setting for four- 
art “mixed voices of a poem by 

haemas O’Sheel, has a_ singularly 
appealing old-time flavor in its melodic 
line and in its modal harmonic feel- 
ing, while the second, a setting of 
words from a 16th century English 
carol book, is a more secular and an 
almost hilarious expression of the 
spirit of Christmas jollity issued for 
various choral groupings. There is a 
charming little original carol by J. 
Lawrence Erb entitled Shepherds on 
the Hillside, and Ralph L. Baldwin 
has made an aptly flavored and ef- 
fective setting of the ancient carol, 
Three Ships of Christmas (I Saw 
Three Ships Come Sailing In). while 
C. Adolfo Rossi’s Christmas Pasto- 
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rale has been edited and transcribed 
for different choral groups by F. 
Campbell-Watson under the English 
title, Born Is Jesus in Jerusalem. 
Among the outstanding novelties 
published by C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany are admirable arrangements by 
Morten J. Luvaas for three-part wo- 
men’s chorus and for two sopranos, 
alto, two tenors and two basses of the 
beautiful old folksong, As Mary 
Walked Through Thorny Woods, and 
an arrangement by Albert W. Ream 
for two sopranos, alto, two tenors and 
two basses, with alto solo, of a Brazil- 
ian folk-melody, The Smile of the 
Christ-Child. Ralph G. Winslow has 
arranged Heaven’s Eternal King, 
from The Seven Joys of Mary, ef- 


fectively for three-part women’s 
chorus. 

A single issue comes from The 
People’s Chorus of New York, a 


happily conceived setting for solo 
voice or chorus in unison by its con- 
ductor, L. Camilieri, of a poem by 
Edwin Markham that is not included 
in any of his published works, en- 
titled The Manger Song of Mary. C. 


Solo Voice VER IES: 


Effective Sacred Songs 
Among Schirmer Novelties 


N the domain of sacred song the G. 
I Schirmer firm adds two substantial 
novelties to its extensive library and 
re-issues a long-established favorite. 
Geoffrey O’Hara has made a setting of 
a poem by John W. Bratton, Count 
Your Blessings. This song that should 
become a popular church solo and 
also find a wide general public. It is 
published for both low and high or 
medium voice. Splendor Ahead by 
Giad Robinson Youse, with words by 
Grace Noll Crowell, has an exhilarat- 
ing sweep of melodic contour. Issued 
in one key, for high or medium voice, 
it provides singers with an excep- 
tionally rewarding sacred song. The 
re-issued song is Great Peace Have 
They Which Love Thy Law, by 
James H. Rogers, one of the finest de- 
votional works of that composer. (50c 
each. ) Cc. 


An Album of Art Songs 
By Negro Composers 
$B bps the title of Negro Art 
Songs an album of songs by 
contemporary Negro composers, com- 
piled by Edgar Rogie Clark, has been 
published by the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. Some ten com- 
posers are represented, J. Rosamond 
Johnson by Li'l Gal; R. Nathaniel 
Dett by Iorana; John Work by A 
Mona Lisa and Dusk at Sea; Edward 
Margetson by I Think, Oh My Love 
and A Sailor’s Song; Carl Diton by 
Entreaty and, as a spiritual in the form 
of an art-song, Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot; Cecil Cohen by Epitaph for 
a Poet and Four Winds; Florence C 
Price, listed as usually considered the 
most outstanding woman composer of 
her race, by Out of the South Blew a 
Wind, and Night; Frederick Douglas 











Hall by Dawn and Mandy Lou; Mark 
Fax by May Day Song and Longing, 
and the compiler by Impression and 
Northboun’. 

Despite the compiler’s obviously 
sincere efforts the conviction is in- 
escapable that a more impressive group 
of art songs by Negro composers could 
have been assembled. There is little 
that is distinctive in this, collection, 
while the experimental treatment of a 
spiritual, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, 
as an art-song is decidedly a misad- 
venture. Some of the songs included 
are recent publications; others date: 
back twenty years or more. Among 
those of most pronounced individual 
profile are the Margetson and John 
Work songs. ($1.50.) a 


Reviews in Brief 


O Perfect Love, by Oscar J. Fox, 
words by D. F. Blomfield, C. Fischer. 
A flowing melodic and effective wed- 
ding song, planned along traditional 
lines. Issued in three keys, for high, 
medium and low voice. (50c). 

Ave Maria, by W. Franke Harling, 
English version of Latin text by Er- 
minie Huntress, G. Schirmer. A spa- 
ciously planned setting with a fine, 
sweeping melodic line, for high voice, 
the range extending from E flat to A 
flat above the staff. Effective parts 
for both harp and cello are supplied 
to augment the organ or piano accom- 
paniment. (75c). 

A Nation’s Prayer, by Solon Al- 
berti, words by Nita Gale, Elkan-Vo- 
gel. A timely post-war petition, an 
eloquently conceived devotional utter- 
ance for medium voice. (50c). 

God’s Child and Behold, I Stand at 
the Door, by John Laurence Seymour, 
C. Fischer. The first, with text by 
Edna Alys Hurley, is a beautiful set- 
ting of a mother’s comforting words 
to her son as he responds to the call, 
To Arms, in a range for medium voice. 
It is unfortunate that the sang has 
appeared too late to have the timely 
effeciveness it would have had before 
the war ended. The companion song, 
a setting to words of Alma Strettel 
of significance not limited to any event 
or time, is also a song of distinguished 
beauty, impressively devotional. It is 
written for low voice. (50c each). 

The Crucifix of the Sea, by Arthur 
Lourie, Spanish text by Jose Benja- 
min, English version by Erminie 
Huntress, G. Schirmer. A decidedly 
unusual musical concept of an apos- 
trophe to the crucifix, couched in the 
Spanish musical language and prefaced 
by a long piano introduction suggest- 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 32) 
ing the playing of a guitar, an effect 
carried through the accompaniment 
almost throughout. The song is 
planned for baritone or mezzo-soprano. 
(50c). 

To the Unknown Soldier, by Mary 
Howe, Greek text by Nicholas G. 
Lely translated by Joseph Auslander, 
G. Schirmer. An impressive apostro- 
phe, broadly conceived and imagina- 
tively develaped. For medium voice 
with free high G’s. (50c.) 

Lullaby, words and music by James 
Beni, John Church: Presser. Almost 
naively unpretentious but melodically 
and rhythmically appealing. Medium 
range. (40c.) 

Dust of Snow, by William T. Ames, 
poem by Robert Frost, Composers 
Press. An imaginative and artistic set- 
ting of a quatrain from Frost’s New 
Hampshire. Medium range. (50c.) 

The Watcher, by Henrietta E. En- 
ners, verses by Margaret Widdemer, 
D. L. Schroeder. Words of appealing 
sentiment set with melodic and har- 
monic felicity. (50c.) 

Understatement and Bored, by Paul 
Sargent, words by Admont Clark and 
Jessie Ward Haywood, respectively, 
Morris. Two short songs issued 
within one cover, sophisticated set- 
tings of words in the present-day blasé 
spirit of verse. (50c.) 

With You, words and music by Jane 
Church Porter, G. Schirmer. A song 
following a long-established style of 
procedure, with a refrain verging 
closely on the popular ballad style. 
(50c.) 

Baby, Baby, by Paul Bowles. Mer- 
cury. A simple lullaby that forms an 
effective moment in On Whitman Ave- 
nue. (40c). 

Elegiac Stanzas, by Paul Hastings 
Allen, poem by Thomas Moore, Whit- 
ney Blake. An interestingly written 
setting in itself but not in consonance 
with the essential style of the poem. 
For high voice. (60c.) .. 








Orchestra 


Recent Orchestral Works 
By Stravinsky Are Published 


praom Associated Music Publishers 
come several miniature scores of 
works by Igor Stravinsky which will 
interest students, conductors and that 
increasing number of musical laymen 
who are learning to read orchestral 
scores as part of their enjoyment. The 
Symphony in Three Movements, com- 
posed for and dedicated to the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony, the 
Scherzo 4 Ia Russe in the symphonic 
version, the Scénes de Ballet and the 
revised version of the Danse Sacrale 
from Le Sacre du Printemps are all 
available in this form. Opinions may 
differ as to the ultimate musical value 
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of the later works of Stravinsky, but 
there can be no disagreement about 
their mastery of orchestration. It is 
a joy to observe the economy and im- 
aginative detail of these compositions. 
They are admirably printed. Sym- 
phony ($4); Scherzo ($1.25) ; Scénes 
de Ballet ($2.50) ; Danse Sacrale ($2). 


Reviews in Brief 


An American in Paris by George 
Gershwin. New World Music Corpor- 
ation. Harms, Inc. ($3). A minia- 
ture score of Gershwin’s rambunctious 
work which should find an increasing 
demand during the present flood of per- 
formances of his works. Deems Tay- 
lor’s program note for the premiere is 
included. The format makes it easy 
to read the music without ruining one’s 
eyesight, a matter of no mean impor- 
tance. 

Strings in Variations and Brassy 
Prelude, by Rudolph Ganz, Mills 
Music. Two short pieces composed by 
the Swiss-American pianist-conductor 
especially for the string choir in the 
first instance and the brass section in 
the second. The first is a graceful 
Andante Cantabile, while the second, 
after majestic opening measures, sud- 
denly becomes a_ rather hilarious 
dance, with somewhat taxing demands 
made upon the French horns. (Com- 
plete parts, $2.50 in each case). 

Portrait of a City, by Erno Balogh, 
Elkan-Vogel. An attractive suite for 
strings and piano, embracing a Morn- 
ing Call, Awakening, a Prayer, At 
the Assembly Lines, Resting, Chil- 
dren’s Bed-Time and Merry-Making, 
of which Children’s Bed-Time is espe- 
cially appealing. The ideas in geaeral 
are good and the style of expression 
is orthodox. ($1.50). 

Solitude, by Duke Ellington, ar- 
ranged by Morton Gould, American 
Academy of Music (Mills Music, 
agent). A transcription for string 
choir, with celesta and harp, familiar 
to radio audiences. ($1.50). 

A Love Song, by Clara Edwards, 
and Ave Maria, by Father Owen 
McEnaney, appropriately orchestrated 
by Adolf Schmid for use either as a 
straight orchestral piece or as an or- 
chestral accompaniment to the solo 
voice, Ditson: Presser. ($2.50, es 








P iano 


Associated Publishers Issue 
Lopatnikoff Piano Sonata 


HE Piano Sonata, Op. 29, by 

Nikolai Lopatnikoff, which has 
been issued by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. ($2.50), is a work into 
which contemporary-minded musicians 
will enjoy getting their teeth. One 
could scarcely describe in less vivid 
terms the rhythmic vitality and the 
buoyancy which this music requires. 
Some composers write in a dissonant 
and complex idiom because they feel 
that it is fashionable to do so, but Mr. 
Lopatnikoff obviously writes as he 
thinks and feels. Not everyone will 
find his style congenial, but there is 
no denying the energy and ingenuity 
of this sonata. 

The first movement is marked Alle- 
gro risoluto and it is conceived in a 
persistent triple rhythm with cross ac- 
cents. An elegiac slow movement 
brings a note of repose into the revered 
atmosphere established by the opening, 
but it soon breaks into the vigorous 
finale, which again calls for strong 
hands and arms and a brave heart. 
Incidentally the sonata is a first-rate 
etude for the strengthening of the 
outer fingers and for octave playing, 
quite apart from its musical sig- 
nificance. 





figurations that give it peculiar value 
as a left-hand study. The Indian title 
is the name of the river flowing 
through Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, near the MacDowell Colony, 
where the Hungarian-American com- 
poser has been a guest. 


Minuet in D, from Mozart's String 


Quartet, K. 575, arranged by J. 
Schulhoff, edited by Carl Deis, G. 
Schirmer, (40¢). A_ well-edited re- 


issue of a commendable transcription 





that makes a very effective piano 
4 piece. Six pages. 
N. Lopatnikoff Igor Stravinsky nie Minen a. Siew, te. toa 


Weiner, Marks, (50¢). A _ resource- 
fully written three-page piece effec- 
tively projecting the humorous impli- 
cations of the little fairy story given 
in the foreword. A good technique 
is required. 

Ariel, by Charles Haubiel, Marks, 
(60¢). A seven-page piece of indivi- 


Good Set of Variations 
By a Belgian Composer 
ONSPICUOUS') among recent 
piano novelties for its basic 
musicality and harmonic sanity is the 
set of Variations on a Phrygian Mode 
by the Belgian composer, Camil Van seve 1 
Hulse just published by the Com- dual imaginative quality written by 
posers Press. The theme itself has an an experienced craftsman. An ad- 
intangible charm and the dozen vanced technical fluency 18 demanded 
variants are worked out with note- for an adequate realization of its 
worthy ingenuity and a richly devel- musical possibilities. 
oped piano craftsmanship. The modal 
character may give to the music a 
certain remoteness but it also lends 
it a peculiar coloring. It is a com- 
position of lofty conception and, as 
such, worthy of its dedication to the 
memory of Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
Technical fluency is essential to a rep- 
resentative performance. The official 
performimg time is given as_ nine 
minutes. ($1). #4 


Reviews in Brief 

Nubanusit, concert etude, by Gizi 
Szanto, Composers Press, (50¢). A 
melodically attractive seven-page piece 
with persistent arpeggiated left-hand 


Two Piano Transcriptions 
Of Music by Bach Are Issued 
TS the rapidly growing repertoire 
of two-piano transcriptions of Bach 
a valuable contribution has been made 
by William H. Harris in his versions 
of the chorale preludes In Dir Ist 
Freude; Wir Glauben All’ an Ejinen 
- Gott, Vater and Am Wasserfliissen 
Babylons; and the Toccata in the 
Dorian Mode for organ (London, No- 
vello & Co., Ltd.; New York, H. W. 
Gray). Mr. Harris has carefully 
avoided unnecessary voice doublings 


(Continued on next page) 
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and other additions and complications 
which all too often thicken and distort 
Bach arrangements. Since opportuni- 
ties to hear the chorale preludes in 
their original form are few and far 
between for the average music lover, 
two-piano versions of them are espe- 
cially welcome. The Dorian Toccata 
has also been skillfully arranged, with 
a suggestion of organ registration in 
the voice placing and constant regard 
for clarity. In Dir Ist Freude ($1) ; 
Wir Glauben All’ an Einen Gott, Vater 
Am Wasserfliissen Babylons 
: Toccata in the Dorian — 
5). : 


Ballet Primitif by Guion 
For Two Pianos Published 
AVID W. GUION’s ballet primi- 
tif, Shingandi, written for two 
pianos, four hands, has at last been 
published by G, Schirmer. Conceived 
as a primitive African ballet and 
based on a barbaric story of elemental 
tribal rivalry and witchcraft, it offers 
to the duo-pianists an extended ad- 
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venture in vividly colorful music, with 
the more savage moods predominating 
and developing from time to time into 
episodes of wildest fury. 

Mr. Guion has written music of 
brilliant sonorities. In many places it 
makes taxing demands upaqn the 
technical skill of the players; in 
others it achieves colorful significance 
by simpler means. As for length, it 
covers forty pages in two-piano score. 
(Set of two copies, $2.50; orchestral 
version available on rental). 


Reviews in Brief 


Passecaille by Handel. Paraphrase 
for two pianos by Percival Garratt. 
London, Elkin & Co., Ltd., New York, 
Galaxy Music Corporation. As a con- 
cert work this paraphrase has a certain 
effectiveness, but Mr. Garratt would 
have produced a much finer piece of 
music if he had hewed closer to the 
Handelian line. Something of the 
grandeur of the original is lost in the 
ornate detail of this arrangement. S. 








‘Trombone 


Blazhevich Trombone Work 
Of Pedagogical Importance 
A BOOK of marked pedagogical 
importance for trombone players 
has been issued by the Leeds Music 
Corporation. It is a collection of 
Twenty-Six Sequences by Vladislav 
Blazhevich, a teacher of brass instru- 
ments at the Moscow Conservatoire, 
who has designed these melodic 
studies in various and varied rhythms 
and keys in a carefully planned 
sequence, intending them, according 
to the editor, to fill a gap in the exist- 
ing musical literature of the trombone. 
The three essential clefs for the in- 
strument are covered from every 
aspect. Special editorial annotations 
have been provided by Harold 
Sheldon. ($1). <a 


Haydn Cello Adagio 
Becomes Trombone Solo 


HE limitations of the solo reper- 

toire of the trombone players have 
been set out a little farther by the 
publication by M. Witmark & Sons 
of a transcription for their instrument 
of the Adagio from Haydn’s Cello 
Concerto by Davis Shuman. The mel- 
lifluous Haydn music lends itself well 
to the tonal capacities of the trombone 
and the arrangement has been made 
so knowingly that a new solo of in- 
stantly appealing character has been 
placed at the disposal of technically 
skilled trombonists. The many groups 
of thirty-second notes in the highly 
embellished. .melodic line and the final 
cadenza require the ready fluency of 
an expert technician. The piano part 
is well devised and both parts have 
been edited by F. Campbell-Watson. 
(75¢). ed 


Band 


Chopin Piano Pieces Used 
As Basis of a Band Work 


4 ¥ the various arrangements of 
Chopin’s music already made to 
meet the accelerated appetite for it 
must now be added David Bennett's 
Remember Chopin, published by Carl 
Fischer. The present arranger for- 
tunately has not tried to exploit the 
Chopin melodies exhaustively. On the 
contrary, he has been content to limit 
himself to three or four excerpts and 
to weave them into a continuous work 
in a symmetrical manner. Thus, the 
main subject of the A-flat Polonaise 
provides the opening and closing 














pages, while in between the E-flat 
Nocturne, the C-sharp minor Waltz, 
masquerading behind a _ different 
rhythm, and the little Prelude in A 
major are encountered. Pianists may 
resent all this a bit, but it should have 
the result of making still more people 
Chopin-conscious. It is published in 
two orchestrations, for full band and 
symphonic band ($4 and $7, respec- 
tively). 


Reviews in Brief 


Military March, by Beethoven, 
adapted for the contemporary band by 
Felix Greissle, G. Schirmer. A march 
that Beethoven was commissioned to 
compose for a great military parade 
in Vienna in June, 1816, is hereby 
made accessible to American bands 
for presumably the first time. For 
practical reasons the work has been 
transposed from the original key of 
D to C, while all the added parts for 
instruments used in the present-day 
band constitute mere reinforcements 
of the original setting. Thus re- 
vitalized this march, with its Trio all 
Ongarese based on the Hungarian 
folk-dance known as the Verbunkos, 
should command the attention of bands 
everywhere. (Full band with con- 
densed and full scores, $3.50; sym- 
phonic band with both condensed and 
full scores, $5). 

ce Intermezzo, by Jean Sibelius, 
and Entr’acte from Orestes, by Sergius 
Taneieff, arranged for band by Franz 
Henning; and May Overture, by 
Robert Clérisse, arranged by L. W. 
Chidester, Carl Fischer. Both the 
beautiful Sibelius intermezzo, with its 
opening page of harp glissandos and 
the woodwind coloring in the theme 
that follows, and the churchly and 








Viktor Fuchs, New York teacher of sing- 

ing, while on vacation in Hollywood visits 

Alice Ehlers, who is a professor at the 
University of California 





impressive Taneieff entr’acte have 
been treated with noteworthy skill by 
their arranger, and the refreshing 
Clérisse overture has been handled 
with similar discretion. (For the 
Sibelins and Taneieff pieces full band, 
$3.50; symphonic band, $6. For the 
Clérisse work, $4 and $7, respec- 
tively). 








Miscellaneous | 


More 18th Century Works 
Published by Music Press 


i poe. more delectable eighteenth 
century compositions for small 
instrumental groups have _ recently 
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been published by Music Press, Inc., 
the Notturno VI in G, for flute, oboe, 
two horns and strings, by Joseph 
Haydn, and the Symphonia Quarta, 
for two violins, two violas, cello and 
bass, by Louis Nicolas Clérambault 
(1676-1749) both expertly edited by 
Edvard Fendler. Alternate groupings 
for the Clérambault work are three 
violins, one viola, cello and bass, and 
four violins, cello and bass. 

The Haydn Notturno, a charming 
little work, seventeen pages in score, 
consisting of a Presto followed by a 
short Andante, is, according to the 
editor, one of a group of works com- 
missioned by the King of Naples for 
his favorite instrument, the lyra. It 
was originally written, in 1790, for 
two horns, two lyras, two clarinets, 
two violas and cello, but a note in 
the manuscript suggests the replacing 
of the lyras by flute and oboe and of 
the clarinets by violins, and it was in 
this orchestration that Haydn con- 
ducted it in one of his concerts in 
London a few years later. It is not 
essentially difficult to play but, as a 
matter of course, for its ultimate ef- 
fect is requires the utmost finesse of 
treatment. (Score, $2.75; with com- 
plete parts, $4.75). 

The Clérambault Symphonia, a 
shorter work, has the breadth of style 
and tonally sustained character to be 
expected of an organist-composer of 
the period. Hitherto unpublished, it is 
supposed to have been composed be- 
tween 1700 and 1710. In order to 
facilitate its performance the orna- 
ments, characteristic of the style of 
its time, have been written out in the 
various parts, while dynamic marks, 
missing in the manuscript, have been 
supplied by the editor. Like the 
Haydn Notturno, it has been recorded 
by members of the Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra, under the editor’s 
direction. (Score, $1; with parts, 
$2.25). Cc. 





Fall Supplement of New Music 


Unfamiliar Songs by Foster 
In New Collection of Fifty 


S a fresh stimulus to the renas- 
cence of interest in Stephen Fos- 
ter, A Treasury of Stephen Foster 
has just been published by Random 
House. This is a collection of some 
fifty of Foster’s songs, presented in an 
attractive format with a foreword by 
Deems Taylor, an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch by John Tasker 
Howard, copious illustrations, pictur- 
esque in a somewhat poster-ish style, 
by William Sharp, and simply ar- 
ranged piano accompaniments by Ray 
Ley and Dorothy Berliner Commins. 
Here are assembled all the high- 
lights of Foster’s genius, such as Old 
Folks at Home, Massa’s in de Cold 
Ground, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Old Black Joe, Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair, Beautiful Dreamer and 
three of four others, along with less 
familiar songs in which the character- 
istic melodic stream appears attenu- 
ated and still others that in the par- 
lance of today would be classed as 
pot-boilers, Such songs as Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown and If You’ve Only Got 
a Moustache may have a passing in- 
terest for the student of Foster, but it 
would require a perilous stretch of the 
imagination to believe that they could 
add to the immortality of his fame. 
In probing for the secret of the tre- 
mendous staying power of the better 
songs Deems Taylor, in his foreword, 
offers the opinion that it lay in Fos- 
ter’s filling a gap that had always 
existed in the musical life of this 
country, the lack of folksongs not 
brought in by ancestors from their 
native lands. He finds that the Negro 
spirituals and Foster’s songs are the 
nearest to completely indigenous folk- 
songs that’ we possess, and also that 
there is no coincidence in the fact that 
most of the best of the Foster songs 
are in Negro dialect and sing the 
woes of the Negro, since a folksong 
is the speech of simple persons and 
the composer’s acquaintance with the 
Negro, if only through the medium of 
minstrelsy, and his choice of the 
idiom forced him to think in simple, 
clear, universal terms. ($3.95). C. 


Folk Ballad Book by Niles 
Of Engrossing Interest 


HAT inveterate folksong enthusi- 

ast, John Jacob Niles, whose in- 
tensive research has unearthed much 
noteworthy material, has made a con- 
tribution of peculiar value with his 
Anglo-American Ballad Study Book, 
published by G. Schirmer in Schir- 
mer’s American Folk-Song Series. 
This contains eight ballads in current 
tradition in the United States as col- 
lected and arranged by Mr. Niles, 
each one being presented in two or 
more versions as regards the text, at 
least one text from ancient British 
sources and a contémporary Amefican 
version of it from the folk-lore collec- 


tion of the compiler and arranger. 

In his foreword Mr. Niles points 
out that ballads, springing, as they do, 
from the very heart of the people, 
seldom possess the refined qualities of 
artistic literature. Instead, we find 
vivid, even grim verses concerned with 
tragic situations, and occasionally 
high humor of a rough kind side by 
side with blood-letting and suffering. 
He also calls attention to the fact 
that up to a short time ago all preser- 
vation of the ballad in this country 
was by oral transmission, a method 
that imvolves--a continual test of 
values, inasmuch as it takes sturdy 
material to withstand centuries of re- 
membering and forgetting and re- 
making. 

The ballads here included are, Lord 
Randal, Edward, The Wife of Usher’s 
Well, Bonny Barbara Allen, The 
Death of Queen Jane, The Sweet 
Trinity (The Weep-Willow Tree), 
The Farmer’s Curst Wife and The 
Two Sisters. In the case of Lord 
Randal Mr. Niles notes that scores of 
interesting variants have been col- 
lected and new texts are constantly 
being announced, fifteen different texts 
having been found in the State of 
Maine alone, while twenty-five slight- 
ly varying texts of The Wife of Ush- 
er’s Well were recently discovered in 
one county of Western North Caro- 
lina. To each song is appended a list 
of the American folksong collections 
in which it is to be found in one form 
or another. Quite apart from its value 
to students of folk-lore, this is a book 
of great interest. (75c). Cc. 


Worthy Novelties for Viola 
Written by Leo Russotto 


ORTHY additions to the litera- 
ture of the viola are two short 


pieces by Leo Russoto that have been 
eng ne by M. Witmark & Sons. 
The Poéme opens with a rhapsodic 
introduction designated Appassionato, 
which gives place to a majestic theme 
with a well curved line. This is de- 
veloped expansively and the admirably 
ve eR part — the 
significance of every through 
which it ses. The ar piece is an 
Arioso di Stile Antico in a somewhat 
smaller frame, with a melody of 
haunting wistfulness and a piano part 
well ga to provide the support 
needed. pieces reveal spon- 
taneous melodic invention of individual 
character. (Arioso, 60¢; Poéme, 75¢). 

Rhapsody for Viola and Orchestra, 
by Isadore Freed, Carl Fischer. An 
elaborately planned concert piece 
published with the orchestra’s part re- 
duced for piano, thus i the 
work more accessible. At an early 
point a tranquil theme of mysterious 
implication and a very flexible 
rhythmic character enters after the 
Allegro fervente opening has spent it- 
self. This is an idea of distinctive 
design, but, by and large, this rhap- 
sody is neither very rhapsodic nor 
very ingratiating. ¢ writing is the 
expert workmanship of a composer 
who is a master of the modern idiom. 


Oxford Press Head Visits 
New York and Toronto 


Geoffrey Cumberlege, who has suc- 
ceeded Sir Humphrey Milford as head 
of the Oxford University Press in 
London, recently visited the New 
York and Toronto branches of the 
firm. While in New York he was en- 
tertained by Frank Hayden Connor, 
president of Carl Fischer, Inc., at a 
reception in the Lotos Club on Oct. 2 
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Theatre Wing Adds 
To Teaching Activities 


Success of the first eight-week term 
of the American Theatre Wing music 
and dance classes in its retraining pro- 
gram for veterans of the entertain- 
ment world brought about a general 
expansion for the fall term, which be- 
gan on Sept. 23. A course in opera is 
in activity also courses in theatre, 
radio and television, with the last two 
producing actual programs. The opera 
workshop will be kept in the re- 
hearsal stage, but casts will be made 
up of students with opera training and 
experience and they will be directed 
in actual stage business and move- 


ment as if for production. 

In addition, the choral singing class 
conducted by the entire Fred Waring 
organization under the joint chairman- 
ship of Robert Shaw and Mr. Waring, 
will develop a chorus out of students 
of current classes augmented by 
graduates of the previous eight-week 
session. Courses have been added in 
musicianship, sight reading, ear train- 
ing and similar subjects. A technical 
course in theory and composition de- 
signed primarily for arrangers is an- 
other new feature. 

In addition to these special courses, 
at least, 60 more private voice teach- 
ers and vocal coaches have been added 
to the Wing’s approved list, thus mak- 
ing it possible for returned profession- 
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al veterans to apply GI benefits to 
training with their original teachers. 

In the dance, Lucas Hoving’s Body 
Training courses for actors adds ad- 
vanced classes and Hanya Holm will 
offer a course in modern technique. 
The dance division, under the chair- 
manship of Agnes de Mille, will have 
more classes in ballet and tap. Lincoln 
Kirstein heads the ballet division. 
Other ballet classes will again be 
taught by Robert Pageant, Peter 
Birch, teaches beginning tap and 
Ernest Carlos the advanced tap 
courses. 


Music School Planned 
For Baltimore Negroes 


Battimore.—Plans for the Balti- 
more Institute of Musical Arts, Inc., 
a Negro music school including an 
auditorium with seating capacity of 
2,500 and other equipment to cost 
$150,000 have been announced by J 
Leslie Jones, president of the school. 
While waiting for the new building 
the school, which has been operating 
since June 1944 is being held in vari- 
ous sections of the city. 

It is planned to employ a Negru 
director and in time an entire Negro 
staff, but until this can be arranged, 
white teachers will be employed in 
certain branches. Sheldon Hoskins, 
Negro ballet’ master, has been en- 





gaged. 
The project has the sponsorship of 
Governor O’Connor, Mayor Mc- 


Keldin, Archbishop Curley, the Rev. 
Noble C. Powell, Dr. Dwight Holmes, 
president of Morgan State Teachers 
College and a group of prominent 
citizens. F.C. B. 





Hughes Pupils Heard 
In Many Centers 


Students from 21 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia attended Edwin 
Hughes’ master classes this summer. 
Evening recitals at his New York 
class were given by Alton Jones, 
Carol Finch, Wilgus Eberly and Lois 
Kaplan, with a closing two-piano pro- 
gram by Edwin and Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Carol Finch and Lois Kap- 
lan played programs at the Brooklyn 
Museum and appeared, in addition to 
Alma Oncley, in broadcasts over Sta- 
tion WNYC. Lois Kaplan was heard 
with orchestra in St. Paul, Minn., and 
also appeared in recital in that city. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes gave a two- 
piano recital at Winthrop College. 
Caroline Taylor played three times 
with the North Carolina State Sym- 
phony, and Jane Winfield six times 
with the same orchestra. 


Large Gift Made 
To Baldwin-Wallace School 


Berea, Onio.—The _ conservatory 
of music of Baldwin-Wallace College 
has recently been the beneficiary of 
the sum of $22,000 given by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Kulas of Gates Mills for 
the purpose of adding to the conserva- 
tory building. The donors have 
already given several hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the school of music. 
The addition will provide ten new 
class rooms which will to some extent 
take care of the increased number of 
students. The present freshman class 
was filled in the spring and approxi- 
mately 300 applications had to be 
turned down. 





Music School Settlement 
Adds to Faculty 


The music school settlement, Julius 
Rudel, director announces for its 
forthcoming 52nd season the iollow- 
ing additions to the staff: Mishel Pias- 
tro, adviser to the violin department ; 
Sari Biro, David Holland, Vivian 
Rivkin and Paul Wittgenstein as new 
members of the piano department. 
The advisor to the voice department 
will be Leon Rothier and Margit 
Schey-Kux is a new voice teacher. 

Among the many new courses initi- 





ated this year will be an opera class. 
Mr. Rothier will direct the stage work 


and Mr. Rudel, who is a conductor 
with the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, will supervise the music direc- 
tion. 


Robert Hernried to Teach 
In Detroit, Mich. 


Robert Hernried recently resigned 
as head of the music department of 
St. Francis College in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and moved to Detroit, to teach 
composition and advanced instrumen- 
tation at the Institute of Musical Art, 
and music appreciation at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 








Bristol Heads Piano Department 


Frederick Bristol has been appointed 
director of the piano department at 
Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. Mr. Bristol will be at 
the college on Monday and Thursday 
of each week. 
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Music in Mexico 
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certs. Though his works were warm- 
ly received the audience was rather 
less enthusiastic than it had been a 
little earlier for the works of Paul 
Hindemith when he conducted a few 
weeks earlier. The Milhaud works 
offered were the Overture and Allegro 
(Milhaud’s arrangement for orchestra 
of some Couperin works); a Sere- 
nade, Introduction and Funeral 
March, First Symphony and French 
Suite. The orchestra played with care 
and smoothness. Mr. Milhaud sup- 
plemented his concerts with three lec- 
tures on My Operas, My Ballets and 
Music and the French Poets. Large 
audiences attended these events. 

At the ninth pair of concerts the 
audience heard a remarkable perform- 
ance of Bach’s E Major Concerto by 
Jose Rodriguez Fraustro, winner of 
the Orquesta Sinfonica’s annual con- 
test for young violinists and pianists. 
The concert was also notable for Mr. 
Chavez’s conducting of Vivaldi’s G 
Minor _ Concerto, Beethoven’s Third 
Leonore Overture, Copland’s Short 
Symphony and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Spanish Caprice. Handel’s B Minor 
Concerto for strings gave the orches- 
tra’s first viola, Miguel Batista, a 
chance to distinguish himself. 

At the 10th pair of concerts Jose 
Pablo Moncayo, the assistant conduc- 
tor, scored an uncommon success. 
Evidently he has been working hard 
of late and the result of his labors 
was striking. Substituting for Mr. 
Chavez, who was filling an engage- 
ment at Ravinia Park, Mr. Moncayo 
began with a noble performance of 
Chavez's orchestral arrangement of 
Buxtehude’s E Minor Chaconne. This 
he followed with an electrifying read- 
ing of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
and by a glittering performance of 
Ibert’s Escales and of Stravinsky’s 
Capriccio, in which he had the assist- 
ance of the gifted young Mexican 
pianist, Salvador Ochoa. The con- 
ductor was acclaimed by enthusiastic 
audiences at both concerts. 

Stravinsky himself appeared as 
conductor of several concerts, devot- 
ing the programs exclusively to his 
own works. But though he was 
warmly greeted the critical reception 
was decidedly lukewarm. 


Strangely enough, it was only this . 


year that Haydn’s Creation received 
its first Mexican performance. The 
Conservatory Choir, led by the ac- 
complished Luis Sandi,.gave a highly 
satisfactory rendering of the work, 
the Orquesta Sinfonica contributing a 
distinguished share. Unfortunately, 
the soloists were not all that could be 
desired, in spite of which the enthu- 
siasm of the listeners ran high. 

The Opera Nacional had this year 
its most successful season, financially 
no less than artistically. For the first 
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time it closed its season without a 
deficit, notwithstanding the fact that 
the salaries paid the participating 
artists were this year higher than in 
previous seasons. 

After the performances of Faust, 
Butterfly and Bohéme, Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni was presented with Ezio 
Pinza in the title role, Stella Roman 
as Donna Anna, Eugene Conley as 
Ottavio, Norina Greco as Elvira and 
Cristina Caroll as Zerlina. The con- 
ductor was Richard Lert, the stage 
manager William Wymetal. Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet was given under the 
direction of Jean Morel, whose con- 
ducting was one of the chief features 
of the performance. Among the art- 
tists, however, the Juliet of Dorothy 
Kirsten was outstanding and was ably 
seconded by the Romeo of Raoul 
Jobin. Carlo Morelli was Mercutio, 
Roberto Silva, Friar Laurence, and 
Josephine Aguilar was Gertrude. 


Kirsten Sings Violetta 


Dorothy Kirsten scored a triumph 
in La Traviata, singing and acting in 
a most moving fashion. Eugene 
Conley was the Alfredo, Enzo Mas- 
cherini an excellent Germont. Dr. 
Lert conducted even more effectively 
than in Don Giovanni. Possibly 
better than any of the previous per- 
formances was the presentation of 
Otello, with Ramon Vinay in the title 
role, a part to which he did full 
justice. The Iago of Enzo Masche- 
rini was in all respects worthy of Mr. 
Vinay’s Moor, though possibly Norina 
Greco’s Desdemona, despite the beauty 
of her voice, was not dramatically up 
to the general level. 

Other notable representations of 
the season were those of Aida, in 
which Ellabelle Davis made a sensa- 
tional Mexican appearance; Carmen, 
with Winifred Heidt, Cristina Carrol 
and Ramon Vinay; Tosca, with 
Stella Roman, Mario Tagliavini and 
Alexander Sved; Lucia, with Lily 
Pons and Rigoletto, with the. same 
soprano as Gilda. But the sensational 
element in this performance was the 
jester of Ivan Petrov who gained the 
chief ovations of the evening. When 
Verdi’s opera was scheduled for a 
repetition it was announced that Miss 
Pons would not appear as Gilda be- 
cause of illness. She made a triumph- 
ant final appearance, however, in 
Lueia and cheerfully shared the ap- 
plause of the audience with Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, the Edgardo. 

The recently founded Monday Even- 
ing Concerts of chamber music of 
which Carlos Chavez is the guiding 
spirit have so far offered six events 


orchestra as well as chamber, has 
been performed and American music 
is often featured. The third concert, 
for instance, featured such works as 
the Grand Canyon Suite, by Grofe, 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue and 
Kern’s Showboat music. 

The Music Department of the Fed- 
eral Department of Education has 
begun the publication of a magazine 
called Musica, under the editorship of 
Luis Sandi. Judging by the first is- 
sue Musica is not only a pedagogical 
magazine of high order but also a 
channel for thoughtful discussions of 
music and of esthetic problems in 


general, Another publication, called 
Nuestra Musica, is the mouthpiece 
of that “group of seven” which 


founded the Monday Concerts. 
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sounds a little too constructed and, at 
times, the composer seems deliberately 
looking for sound effects. 

At another concert by this same 
group, this time with the assistance 
of the pianist Miecio Horszowski, 
were heard the Piano Quartets (K. 
473 and K. 493) by Mozart and the 
First String Quartet by the Brazilian 
composer Luiz Cosme. Mr. Horszow- 
ski, enthusiastically supported by the 
Brazilian press, appeared with yet 
another chamber music ensemble, The 
Sociedade Brasileira de Musica de 
Camera at which the following pro- 
gram was heard, Piano Quartet in C 
minor by Brahms, the Trout Quintet 
by Schubert and three short pieces by 
Jacques Ibert. 

A number of foreign opera artists 
took the opportunity to present them- 
selves as concert singers as_ well. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, together with 
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Robert Goldsand, while vacationing in 
Colorado near Pike's Peak, swaps one 
kind of keyboard for another. He will 
commemorate 25 years of concertizing 
with a recital in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 27 





other singers, such as, Violeta Coelho 
Neto de Freitas, Pia Tassinari, 
Julita Fonseca, Gino Bechi, Diana 
Pieri, Sylvio Vieira, took part in a 
charity concert. Miss Martha Lipton 
gave a song recital, organized by the 


Cultura Artistica. The American 
dramatic soprano Alice Stenhoven, 
who founded the Glee Club fo the 
Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos in 
this city, and who, at present, is in 


Rio de Janeiro on a scholarship given 
by the Brazilian government for 
studies of Brazilian folklore, gave a 
recital, her program consisting prin 
cipally of Brazilian items. 


Watch for these 


BLUE MOUNTAIN BALLADS 


by Paul Bowles 


@HEAVENLY GRASS . 50 
®LONESOME MAN....... .50 
@CABIN 40 
@SUGAR IN THE CANE.. 50 
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A New Christmas Cantata 





THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 





THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


For Baritone Solo and Mixed Chorus with accompaniment for organ 
with strings and tympani ad /ib. Time of performance: 16 minutes. 
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with programs of varied content in 
which modern currents are emphat- JUST PUBLISHED— 
ically eg ney | a are > So b D ns d Di mo nd 
given at the Schieter amber uSic 
Hall on the last Monday of every ngs y avi la 
month. Works by Darius Milhaud, BILLY IN THE DARBIES (Herman Melville)................--- 90 
Ravel, Blas Galindo, Halffter, and De- FOUR UNCLES (E. E. Cummings)...............000c cece eeees 50 
bussy, Shostakovich and Chavez have SOUVENT J'Al DIT A MON MARI (Katherine Mansfield)........ 50 
been features of the program. MY LITTLE MOTHER (Katherine Mansfield)................... 50 
_ The Franklin Library, a cultural SISTER JANE (Jean de La Fontaine)...............00eeeeees 50 
ee. Sa en oe THE LOVER AS MIRROR (Edward Stringham)................. 50 
merican Library ss ; 
begun with great success its weekly THE TWISTED TRINITY (Carson EEE SORE CEE 50 
concerts of recorded music. So far 
10 concerts have been given and their ELKAN-VOGEL co.., INC. 
prorgams have been of a high order. 1716 Sansom Street - : Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Classical, romantic and modern music, 
A New Collection of Easy Piano Pieces 
by the composer of the famous “Pour Les Enfants" series: 
TEN DIVERSIONS FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST 
by Alexandre Tansman 
Complote GUGM 2 oc cc cc ccc ccsccccccceseccccncssoesesens $1.25 
by HARRY BANKS REE MINN Evian 08 bide cdeic cd vc.ce be enenee cane each .40 
Spanish Mood and Dreams Merry-Go-Round 
elancholy and Rainy Day Speeding Along 
Calm and Prayer Mischief 
Toccata 
Price 75 cents 
i pec FOR THE FINEST IN MUSIC ASK FOR OUR CATALOGS 
159 E. 48 #., New Yo 
; ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co. 25 WEST 45th STREET © NEW YORK 
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JOSEF ADLER 


Pianist - Teacher - Accompanist 
257 West 86th St., N. Y. City 
EN. 2-4715 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
VOICE Teounte. COACHING IN 





OPERA — CONCERT — Rg wy = 
Hotei facie. - 
New York 23. Sie 





GEORGE ARMSTRONG 


Teacher of Piano 
505 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City CI. 6-9721 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. S7th St., N. Y. C. 
Clrele 7-5079 








NAOUM 


BENDITZKY 


"Cellist 
Faculty Member: Juilliard Summer School 


STUDIO: 50 W 67th St. N. Y. C. 
Tel.: TRefalgar 7-4335 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 

Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gogorsa 

250 W. 62 St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-9458 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


rreo’k. BRISTOL 


Director of Piano Instruction, Briarcliff 
Junior College 


Vocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
Coach of Lucrezia Bori — Bileen Farrell 


369 W. 56th St., New York CO. 5-2276 
1108 Spruce St., Philadelphia Pen 3927 


arco CANNON 


Tenor 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
57 W. 58th St.. N. Y. C. PI 5-6813 


Caputo Conservatory of Music 


CAMILLE CAPUTO, Director 
ve of Distinguished A\ American 
European a 

















i... Dept. for the Blind 
a ALA Annex 


152 W. 57th St. Cl. 7-5314 





LEON 


CORTILLI 


VOCAL TEACHER 


PROGRAM BUILDING 
323 W. 83rd St, N. Y. TR. 7-6755 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACH :—Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


1? East 86th St., N. Y. ATw. 9-5308 


DILLER-QUAILE 
School of Music 


Musicianship & Piano 
for Children & Adults 
Teacher Training Course 
66 E. 80th St., N. Y. 2! BU. 8-1050 


LUCILE 


DRESSKELL 


Voice Teacher — Coach 
Si! W. (13th St., N. Y. C. MO. 2-9014 


EDWARDS 


Ase’t Cond’r Met. Opera Co. (15 years) 1920-86 
CONDUCTOR—COACH 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 

Peat Meuse Studie, Beaux Arts Apt. Hotel 

S07 EK. 46th Ot. MH. Y. Tel. MUrray Hill 4-40008 


BRUNO EISNER 


OF THE PIAN A 
ouAse az aT PHILADELPNIA MUSICAL 

















467 Contral Park West, N.Y. 0. AO. 2-6061 
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Music Schools and Teachers 











Carlos Salzedo conducts members of his Summer Harp Colony in the 
Bok Amphitheatre at Camden, Me. 


Carlos Salzedo’s Summer Harp 
Colony of America recently completed 
its 16th successful season attended by 
41 harpists from the United States and 
other countries as far distant as 
China. The Summer Harp Colony has 
established several traditions: one of 
them is the opportunity given young 
artists to appear in public during 
their summer studies, and concerts 
were given in Thomaston, Warren 


and Waldboro and a benefit was 
organized at the Camden Opera 
House. During the summer Life maga- 
zine took pictures of the harp colony 
and 32 harps and their heavy trunks 
were transported to the Bok Amphi- 
theatre for the purpose. In October, 
Mr. Salzedo resumed his teaching 
activities at the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia as well as in 
his private studio in New York. 





, 260 W. 72nd St, N. Y. C. - TR. 7-0466 


VLADIMIR 


ELIN 


Baritone 
853 Seventh Ave., N. ¥Y. - CI. §-4719 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 


meee Teacher American Theatre Wing 
ember NYSTA and NATS 








HELEN ERNSBERGER 
Teacher of Voice 


50 West 67th St., N. Y.C. TR. 7-2305 





MORTON 


ESTRIN 


Pianist—T eacher 
Studie: 1365 W. 7th St., Breekiyn 4, New York 
BEnsonhurst 6-8789 


MAY L. ETTS 


TEACHER OF PIANO—THEORY 


PIANO ENSEMBLE 

Assistant to Guy Mailer 
Courses for Teachers in the Maier technique 
Studio: 719 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57 St., N.Y. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Organist——Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. S7th St, N.Y.C. Cl. 7-7288 


GAIL GARDNER 


Teacher of Singing 
205 B. 62ad St., N.Y.C. RB. 4-8339 














Juilliard Foundation 


Commissions New Works 


Seven composers have been com- 
missioned by the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation to write works for the 
concert hall and for teaching purposes. 
These commissions constitute the first 
step in a long-range program designed 
to augment the repertoire, to en- 
courage the production of new music, 
and to provide teachers with a larger 
and more rewarding catalogue of 
student pieces. 

Under this year’s program, four 
composers have accepted invitations to 
write major works for public perform- 
ance: Ernest Bloch will write a short 
work for solo instrument and orches- 
tra. Burrill Philips will write a full- 
length opera. Douglas Moore will 
write a chamber music work. Bernard 
Rogers will write a short orchestral 
work especially for performance by 
the Juilliard orchestra. 

In addition, three composers have 
accepted commissions to write teach- 
ing pieces. For this year, a series of 
graded pieces for piano has been com- 
missioned to meet the needs of stu- 
dents on the elementary, intermediate 
and advanced levels. Darius Milhaud 
has agreed to write five pieces for 
teaching on the elementary level, 
Alvin Etler will contribute the inter- 
mediate pieces, and Alexei Haieff will 
write three pieces for advanced stu- 
dents. 


Additions Made to 
Cincinnati School 

CrinctInNATI.—The Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, of which Philip 
Wyman is president of the Board of 
Trustees, has announced the appoint- 
ments of Howard Wentworth Hess as 
acting director; Mrs. John A. Hoff- 
mann as first vice-president of the 
board of trustees, and Dimitri Onofrei 
and Bianca Saroya to the artist voice 
faculty. 

Mr. Hess was recently appointed a 
member of the piano artist faculty of 
the Conservatory. He was formerly 





director of the Conservatory of 
Athens College, Athens, Ga. For the 
past four years he has been music edi- 
tor for the Times-Star and will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

Mrs. Hoffmann is the chairman of 
the Cincinnati Division of the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs and is 
known for her work with the Ohio 
Composers’ Laboratory which she 
founded. Mr. Onofrei and Mme. 
Saroya, who is his wife, have ap- 
peared in concert and opera through- 
out this country and Europe. For the 
past five years they have been teach- 
ing in Chicago. M. L. 





Pupils of Rosalie Miller 
Fulfill Many Engagements 


Pupils of Rosalie Miller, teacher of 
singing, have had a broad field of 
activity during the summer. Regina 
Resnik, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
is on tour on the West Coast singing 
in recital and with orchestra. She 
appears with the San _ Francisco 
Opera this month. Eunice Alberts 
sang the contralto solos in Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony under Serge 
Koussevitzky at the Berkshire Fes- 
tival. Susan Arling, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared in Menotti’s The Old Maid 
and the Thief at Bar Harbor. Vir- 
ginia MacWatters has been engaged 
for the role of Zerbinetta in the forth- 
coming production of Ariadne on 
Naxos at the City Center. Miss Mil- 
ler, who has been spending the sum- 
mer in California, resumed her teach- 
ing on Oct. 1. 


Inter Arts Workshop 
Plans Productions 


The Inter Arts Workshop has va- 
cancies for both singer and students 
of acting in the classes of its appren- 
tice group. The department is lim- 
ited to 75 and a large part of the time 
will be devoted to understudying the 
roles of advanced students now re- 
hearsing a production for November. 
A work by Offenbach will be given in 
the early spring under the baton of 
Herbert Herzfield. The school is at 
109 East 53rd Street, New York. 


KATHERINE GROSCHKE 


Pianist — Teacher 
50 West 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-1802 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y¥. C. AL. 4-4624 


IONA HARMS 


TEACHER: SOPRANO — Concert, 
Oratorio, Radio 


M 
Studio: 36 W. 73rd St., N.Y. 23 EN. 2-4968 














HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teacher of sri 


Faculty Chatham Square Musie ist of N 
Faculty Peabody Conservatory, more, ue. 


21 Bast 76th Street, New York a ok N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2567 


conrap HELD 


Violist and Pianist 
with BRITT TRIO 


Violin Faeulty, Juilliard School! of Musie 
419 W. 118th St, N.Y.C. MO. 2-6157 


moe HENRY 


Pianist-T eecher 
Fall term starts Sept. 15 
853 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. Cl. 6-0885 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST — TEACHER 











Classes in 
New York, Washington and Detroit 


338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 








MUSICAL AMERICA 











RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music, N. Y. C 
Assoc: Royal Academy of Music, London, Eng. 


55 TIEMANN PL., N.Y.C. Tel.: MO. 2-9469 
Auth.: N. Y. State College and ‘ba. of Educ 
to grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 


Bernard KIRSHBAUM 


Pianist - Teacher 
99-35 64th Rd., Forest Hills, N. Y. HA. 3-4833 








MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
220 W. 57th St., N. ¥.C.19 CI. 6-1526 





HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 EB. 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Eastman School of Music 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. SU. 7-7897 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio: 530 Riverside Drive MO. 2-4667 





Univ. 











LEARN TO SING 
THE CORRECT WAY WITH 


LEOLA LUCEY 


1607 B'way, N. Y. C. Ci. 5-8380 


ctapys MAYO 


TBACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty: Institute of Musical Art, 























BAY VIEW QUAR- 
TET ENDS SUM- 
MER SEASON 


Bay View String 
Quartet Which Re- 
cently Closed a 
Highly Successful 
Summer Season. 
Left to Right: Hugo 
Gottesmann, Lead- 
er; George Poinar, 
Second Violin; Frank 
W. Hill, Viola, and 
Sterling Hunkins, 
Cello 


TIM) 





Post-War Status of Music Publishers 


In Germany and Austria Revealed 


Svs following list is reprinted from Notes, official organ of the Music 


Library Association. 


This initial survey of the post-war status of the music 


publishing houses of Germany and Austria was compiled by Walter Hinrichsen, 
Theater and Music Officer, Office of the Director of Information Control, of the 


United States 


Military Government for Germany. 





Dreiklang- 

Dreimaskenverlag 
Adolf Fiirstner 
(Johannes Oertel) 
Robert Lienau 
Meisel 


Johannes Oertel, See 


Adolf Fiirstner 
Ries & Erler 
Robert Ruehle 


Russischer Musikverlag 


Vieweg 

Karl Wilke 
BRESLAU 

Heinauer 
DUSSELDORF 

Schwann 
HANNOVER 

Nagel 


Louis Oertel 
HEIDELBERG 


Destroyed 
In perfect condition 
In perfect condition 


Destroyed 


Destroyed 
Destroyed 
Destroyed 
In perfect condition 
In perfect condition 


? 
Destroyed 


Destroyed 


Destroyed 


Stock of Business 
Publisher Premises Printed Music Plates Records 
BERLIN 
Apollo- Verlag Destroyed Largely saved Largely destroyed Saved 
Birnbach In perfect condition Minor damage Saved Saved 
Bote & Bock Destroyed Largely destroyed Partly saved Partly 
saved 
Crescendo-Verlag Destroyed Largely saved Partly destroyed Saved 


Largely destroyed Largely destroyed Saved 


Minor damage Largely saved Saved 
Saved Partly destroyed Saved 
Destroyed Destroyed Saved 
Largely destroyed Partly destroyed Saved 
Largely saved Partly destroyed Saved 
Largely saved Partly saved Saved 
Saved Saved Saved 
Saved Saved Saved 
Largely saved ? ? 
Saved 


Largely destroyed Largely destroyed 


' 
Small portion 
saved 
Minor damage 


Largely destroyed Saved 


Largely Destroyed Saved 





HOMER G. MOWE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member—Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
Member—N. Y. Singing Teachers Association 
Faculty Teachers College, Columbia University 


Studio: 171 W. 7ist St.. N.Y.C. EN. 2-2165 





Bertyne 


NeCOLLINS 


Teacher of Singing 
School of Education, N. 
Studio: 53 Washington Sq. South, N. Y. C. 


“Dire New York “iss'** 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non- Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-116 B. 852h St., N. Y. 


Edouard 


NIES-BERGER 


Official Open —Philharmonic Symphony 
ociety of New York 


Conductor 


Limited number of Students accepted 
Clrele 7-6015 


BELLA PAALEN 


Leading Contraito, Vienna State Opera 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57 Cl. 7-4785 


MADAME MARION PRIORE 


Bel Canto 


Singing voices improved— 
interpretation of Songs— 
Romance Languages 
Sponsor—Buffalo Scholarship Concerts 


64 Ardmore Place, Buffalo, New York 
Li-9274 Grant 9053 


Y. University 

















QUERZE 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
Studio: 115 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C, COI. 5-1586 


THE RICHARDS STUDIO 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Teachers of Singing — Voice Builders 


836 Carnegie Hall, New York City Cl. 7-3763 
91 W. 36th St., Bayonne, N.J. Bayonne 3-0200 






































Juilliard School of Music Willy Mueller In perfect condition Saved Partly destroyed Saved CARL M. ROEDER 
. . . v KASSEL ; 
550 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. C. MO. 2-6114 ono oe Oe Damaged Partly destroyed Saved TBACHER OF PIANISTS 
KOELN (COLOGNE) —— A Practical Keyboard Harmony 
T Dest ed Almost completely Destroyed Partl Liberation and Deliberation in Piano Technique 
FIONA McCLEARY —g rans a Mi ive Studio: 608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Formerly with Myra Hess Bisping Destroyed — completely Destroyed Partly FRANCIS 
estroyed saved ® Oo G ra R S$ 
PIANO—MUSIC THERAPY Tischer & Jagenberg Destroyed Almost completely Destroyed Saved 
29 W. 74th St., N. ¥. C. ENd. 2-3686 : destroyed TEACHER OF SINGING 
LEIPZIG Member: Amer. Acad. of Tonshere of Singing 
Belaieff Destroyed Largely destroyed Saved Saved and N. Y. Singing Teavhers A 
H. SPENCER Anton J. Benjamin Destroyed Largely destroyed Saved Saved 144 East 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Bosworth & Co. Destroyed Largely destroyed Destroyed Saved — 
Breitkopf & Hartel Destroyed Largely saved Saved Saved HEDWIG 
Bruckner Verlag In perfect condition Minor damage Destroyed Saved 
C August Cranz Destroyed Largely destroyed Destroyed Partly 4 [ 
saved 
Accom anist—C oach Ernst Eulenberg Destroyed Largely saved Saved Saved 
For pa a Singers only Robert Forberg Destroyed ‘ma Largely destroyed Destroyed Saved World Renowned Pianis# 
Hofmeister Verlag In perfect condition Minor damage Partly destroyed Saved Now TEACHING 
250 W. 88th St., N. ¥. C. - SC. 4-4415 Hug & Co. Destroyed Largely destroyed Destroyed Saved 
Otté Junne Destroyed Largely destroyed Destroyed Saved Studio: 118 West 57th St., New York 
C. F. Kahnt In perfect condition Saved Partly destroyed Saved Phone: Circie 7-1900 
ROBERT ILL Kistner & Siegel Destroyed Largely destroyed Destroyed Saved 
F. E. C. Leuckart Lagan by ‘ Leryety = Sas saved Saved r Q 0 V | fy S K Yy 
Litolff n perfect condition rgely save ~ Save Saved a 
TEACHER OF SINGING C. F. Peters In perfect condition Largely saved Saved Saved t 
Portius In perfect condition Saved Saved Saved M Pianist 
809 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. CO.5-1876 Karl Ruehle Destroyed Largely destroyed Destroyed Saved Artists coached for debut ree 
Schubert jun. Destroyed Largely destroyed Destroyed Saved Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. Studie, “o17 
SOPHIE M oO Oo K E Schuberth & Co. Destroyed Largely destroyed Destroyed Saved 
Oscar Seiffert In perfect condition Saved Largely destroyed Saved ALEXIS 
SOPRANO—Teacher of Singing—Itelien Method N. Simrock Destroyed Largely destroyed Saved Saved 
Degree: Royal Conservatory, St. Cecilia Steingraber Destroyed Largely destroyed Largely destroyed Saved 
Diploma: Royal Phitharmonis, Rome Cc. F. Teich Destroyed Largely destroyed Destroyed Saved 
sdacee: CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. Weinberger In perfect condition Minor damage Partly destroyed Saved 
Home Phone: PLaza 3-262! Wilhelm Zimmermann In perfect condition Minor damage Partly destroyed Saved 
MAINZ, ie ¢ : SORE pee att Teacher of successful singers 
RHYS MORGAN] wir weatty  SCt Sms Tei towoctsivat sweat] gncty Qpere Rosi - Chueh 
Aibl In perfect ouniition saves aeved Saved 0: 287 W. da Th. — 
Blaha Verlag In perfect condition Saved ve Saved SAN FRANCISCO 
—C Bosworth & Co. Destroyed Destroyed Destroyed Saved 
Teacher of Voic horal Director Ludwig Doblinger In perfect condition Saved Saved Saved = and Arts Institute 
Glocken-Verlag In perfect condition Saved Saved Saved or MUSIC-DRAMA-OPERA 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19, N. Y. ee In perfect condition a = a A@lated ith Goldy Soe Salen 
Ini ei +48 request. 
Telephone CO. 5-4725 niversal Edition In perfect condition ve ve ved Address: Ross MeKee, ePanndee 
WOLFENBUETTEL 1305 Frankii Street 
Kallmeyer Damaged Damaged Partly destroyed Saved 
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; SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40th St. N. ¥.C. Tel. AShiand 4-9580 


sTEPHANIE SHEHATOVICH 


Pianist 
Teacher of the Professional and Advanced 
we Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. CO. 5-804) 


Wellington S M \ T 4 


Baritone . . . Teacher of Singing 
N. Y. Studio: 315 W. 57th St., CO 5-4897 


Boston Couservatury— Boston University 
Wednesday and Thursday 


KURT SOBER 


Conductor-Coach 
Concert Accompanist 
45 West Sist Street, N. Y. C. SC. 4-9233 


HEDY SPIELTER 


Pianist—Pedagogue 


Teacher of Richard Korbel and 


Toba Brill 
123 W. 78th St., N. Y. C. 
MRS. 


cess STANDISH 


1bACHER OF SINGING 
studiw: 211 West 79th St., New York 
Phone: TRalalgar 7-1234 














TR. 4-9001 








ALFRED 


STOBBI-STOHNER 


Voice Production—O peratic Coach 
Accompanist 
Studlo: 135 W. 56th St., N.Y. C. 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-PianoTeacher 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
TR. 7-6700—Ex. 8B 


DOLF SWING 


Voice Development and Coaching 
Member NATS an NYSTA 
15 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-5889 


rosert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
; Development 


61 W. 88th St., N. ¥. 23, N. Y. TR. 7-3081 
RUTH 


THELANDER 


Accompanist to 
Professionals and Students 


21 East 10th St., Broklyn, N. Y. IN. 2-6807 


RAISSA TSELENTIS 


CONCERT PIANIST 
TEACHER - LECTURER 
b15 W. S7th St, N. ¥.C. CO. $-5197 


JEAN VALIQUETTE 


Piano - Voice - Organ 
16 Years with Frances Grover 
Nashua, N. I. (Appointments) 


OSCAR WAGNER 


Pianist 


Formerly Dean of 
Juilliard Graduate School, N. Y. C. 


Address: Los Angeles Conservatory 
Los Angeles (5), Calif. 


Cl. 6-6938 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 22) 





Aside from her fine vocal material 
she impressed by the earnestness and 
dignity of her singing and her musi- 
cal feeling. She was very cordially 
applauded. Gwendoly. Bayley acco.n- 
panied discreetly. j 


Heida Hermanns, Pianist 

Heida Hermanns, piarist, gave a 
Town Hall recital on Oct. 2, before a 
large and azplausive gathering. The 
concert was the third which the artist 
has undertaken in this city. Her pro- 
gram offered two Preludes and Fugues 
from the Well-Tempered Clavier, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 
3, Schumann's Faschingschwank, the 
Sonatina ad usum infantis of Busoni, 
a new set of pieces by Vladimir Du- 
kelsky, called Homage to Boston, and 
numbers by Binder, Block, Kodaly and 
Prokofieff. 

Miss Hermanns was found to be 





Andor Foldes 


Heida Hermanns 


happiest in the modern compositions in 
which her vigorous manner, abundant 
technic and percussive touch was hap- 
pily adjusted to the nature of the mu- 
sic. In the Bach and Beethoven her 
tone was pleasing in the softer dy- 
namic nuances. To the Schumann 
masterpiece she brought a great ex- 
penditure of stress and vigor, captur- 
ing in the Intermezzo the romantic 
mood of the composer. 
Ms 


Andor Foldes, Pianist 


Andor Foldes began his recital pro- 
gram at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 1 with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E, Op. 109, 
and effected a rather singular juxta- 
position of styles by following it with 
Stravinsky’s Sonata composed in 1924 
and the Liszt Sonata in B Minor, in 
turn. Later he gave the first perform- 
ances of Milhaud’s new Suite of five 
short pieces, One Day, and an Etude 
in G Minor by Leroy Robertson in a 
group with the Five Fingerprints by 
Jacques de Menasce and the Alfama 
from Milhaud’s L’Automne suite. 

In traversing this program the Hun- 
garian pianist again revealed the ex- 
cellent fluency of his well-schooled 
fingers and his ready flair for address- 
ing himself to music of widely differ- 
ing styles and complexions. It is a 
flair that proves most convincing, on 
the whole, in music of the more mod- 
ern school, for which reason his pro- 
jection of the more impersonal music 
of the Stravinsky sonata and the Mil- 
haud pieces marked the outstanding 
moments of the recital, along with his 
brilliant performance of the Kodaly 
Dances from Marosszek, which ended 
the program. 

The five numbers of Milhaud’s One 
Day suite, representing Dawn, Morn- 
ing, Noon, Afternoon and Twilight, 
simple structurally and comparatively 
so harmonically, were set forth with 
notable clarity and skillful delineation 
of the characteristic moods involved. 
Only the slow movement of the Stra- 
vinsky sonata wears well but all three 
movements were played with authori- 
tative approach. The Liszt sonata re- 
ceived a compact reading of brilliant 
dramatic effect and here the pianist’s 





Frances Magnes 


Joseph Laderoute 


tone was forced less than in the Bee- 
thoven work, which, despite all the 
dynamic effects employed, remained 
generally uncommunicative. oe 


Frances Magnes, Violinist 


Despite a hot and clammy atmos- 
phere which might have caused the 
most hardened violinist to quail Fran- 
ces Magnes gave unmitigated pleasure 
to a large gathering at her recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 6. With the 
cooperation of Erich Itor Kahn at the 
piano she undertook a program of 
considerable exaction, This list opened 
with Bach’s E Minor Suite, for violin 
and continuo and Beethoven’s Kreut- 
zer Sonata. The second half comprised 
Ravel’s ‘I'zigane, a Polka, Air and 
Ritornel, by Alexei Haieff and Wie- 
niawski’s D Minor Concerto. The mu- 
sical and technical demands of these 
works she met unflinchingly and with 
taste and assurance. 

Miss Magnes exhibited a true vir- 
tuoso technic. Nothing she did showed 
this to more complete advantage than 
Ravel's Tzigane, whose breakneck 
stunts she performed with triumphant 
facility and skill. Simultaneous bowed 
and plucked passages, harmonics, mul- 
tiple stops and the rest of the violinis- 
tic bag of tricks she dashed off with 
contemptuous ease. Moreover she real- 
ized with complete success the rhap- 
sodic and impassioned character of the 
composition. Of a loftier musical or- 
der but in its way quite as fortunate 
from a tonal and stylistic standpoint 
was her playing of Bach and the ro- 
mantic Concerto of Wieniawski. The 
reading of the Beethoven Sonata by 
Miss Magnes and Mr. Kahn was espe- 
cially dashing in the first and last 
movements, Not the least remarkable 
element in Miss Magnes’ playing was 
her intonation in weather so trying on 
strings. 


Joseph Laderoute, Tenor 


Seldom does one hear so handsome 
a program of unfamiliar songs so 
vitally performed as they were by 
Joseph Laderoute at his first solo 
recital in New York in Town Hall on 
Oct. 6. Though this was his first con- 
cert, Mr. Laderoute has long been 
known to the concert public through 
his appearances as a_ soloist with 
choral organizations and in opera. 

Three songs by Oliver Messiaen, 
Pourquoi, Le sourire and La fiancée 
perdue; two by Frank Glazer, Stop- 
ping by Woods on a Snowy Evening 
and A Maverick Heart; two French- 
Canadian folk songs arranged by Al- 
fred Laliberté, J’ai cueilli la belle rose 
and Mon petit Jesus, bonjour!; and 
an excerpt from Benjamin Britten’s 
opera Peter Grimes, in which Mr. 
Laderoute sang the title role at the 
Berkshire Festival, had their first 
New York performances. Four superb 
songs by Peter Warlock, The First 
Mercy, As Ever I Saw, Passing By 
and Good Ale; Paul Bowles’ delight- 
ful settings of Tennessee Williams, 
Sugar in the Cane Blues and Cabin 
and three arias from Bach cantatas 
were other highlights of the program. 
In addition Mr. Laderoute offered 
Florestan’s recitative and air from 
Beethoven’s Fidelio and works by De- 
bussy and John Alden Carpenter. 

Especially noteworthy in the tenor’s 
performances were his dramatic force 
and sincerity and his constant aware- 
ness of the song texts. Not merely in 





the clarity of his diction but in the 
coloring of phrases was this evident. 
When he did not force his voice, the 
quality was excellent, as in the French 
songs. Hellmut Baerwald was the in- 
dustrious and able accompanist. Mr. 
Glazer accompanied his own songs. A 
large audience recalled Mr. Laceroute 
many times. S. 


Nelson Magill, Baritone (Debut) 


Nelson Magill, baritone, made a 
promising debut in the Town ilall on 
the afternoon of Oct. 6, before a size- 
able audience which evinced much in- 
terest in his singing. Mr. Mag.!l went 
out of his way to present an unusual 

(Continued on page 41) 
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program, and succeeded. A group by 
Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky and Med- 
tner began proceedings. These were 
all sung in English translation and 
Mr. Magill’s unusually clear enuncia- 
tion made them comprehensible though 
the Medtner songs, especially, are not 
particularly provocative. Following 
these came a really beautiful Salve 
Regina by Pergolesi, transcribed and 
arranged by Frederick Stock. In this 
work, the singer did some of his best 
work of the afternoon. The third 
group was of British folk songs from 
various sources, arranged by various 
composers. Of these The Bonny Earl 
o’ Moray was the best sung. A group 
by Roussel, Rhené-Baton, Chapuis and 
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Brunau brought pleasure to those who 
enjoy this school of French vocal lit- 
erature. The final group was by Paz- 
son, Naginski, Cadzoe and Chanler, 
several of the songs being still un- 
published. 

Mr. Magill has a good voice, better, 
perhaps in its higher reaches, but it 
is well placed and solidly supported. 
His chief fault at present is a slightly 
sombre personality, but experience can 


, remedy this. The accompaniments of 


Bob Bennett were excellent pianisti- 
cally and perfect from the pvint of 
view of ensemble. He is a definitely a 
“find”. H., 


Henry L. Scott, Pianist-Humorist 
Henry L. Scott, pianist-humorist, 
entertained a large audience in Car- 
negie Hall on Sept. 28 with his antics 
at, on, under and over the keyboard. 
Although his satires on _ virtuosi, 
prodigies and other musical individu- 
als were often funny, the program was 
too much of a patch-work to be stead- 
ily engrossing and the concert hall 
surrounding did not seem as appropri- 
ate as, say, a night club for this type 


of talent. Also, Mr. Scott should 
stick to his, humor and not play 
seriously. ; 


Peter Melnikoff, Pianist 


In Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Sept. 15 Peter Melnikoff, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital. His program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Sonata No. 2 in D 
Minor, Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor, a 
group of Chopin, and shorter pieces by 
Bach - Tausig, Gluck - Sgambati, De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff and Prokofieff. 
This was Mr. Melnikoff’s first appear- 
ance in Town Hall. He was received 
by a cordial audience. G. 


Musical Arts Choir 


Othello R. Wilson directed the Mu- 
sical Arts Choir in a program of re- 
ligious music and folk songs in the 
Carnegie Chamber Hall on Oct. 1 at 
8:30 in the evening. Soloists were 
Curtis Ligon, Clara Armstead, Astrid 
Dyett, Cleo Dodd and Orville Pol- 
lard. Henry L. Mansfield played the 
piano accompaniments. An apprecia- 
tive audience was in attendance. G. 


Calvin Coolidge Brown, Pianist 
Calvin Coolidge Brown, pianist, 
gave a recital in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Sept. 28 before a cordial 
audience. Mr. Brown’s program in- 
cluded works by Bach-Tausig, Tchai- 
kovsky, Ravel, Debussy and Liszt. He 
was called upon for several encores. 
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| Obituary | 


Franklin W. Robinson 


NortHEASt Harpor, Me.—Frank- 
lin W. Robinson, musician and teacher 
and founder of the .National Orches- 
tral Association, died here of a heart 
attack on the morning of Sept. 16. He 
was 71 years old and a native of New 
York. 

Mr. Robinson’s musical education 
was obtained at the National Con- 
servatory in New York where he 
studied piano with Joseffy and theory 
with Dvorak and Spicker. He also 
took organ with Johnstone and Wetz- 
ler. He was graduated from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York in 1895, 
and subsequently went to Columbia 
University where his teachers were 
MacDowell and Rybner. He took a 
master’s degree there in music in 1907, 
and became a member of the faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art. 

In 1897, he had become assistant 
organist at St. Bartholomew's Church 
and the same year taught at the High 
School of Commerce. From 1904 to 
1916, he was organist of St. Luke’s 
Church in Philadelphia. During the 
first World War, Mr. Robinson 
served in France as head of the 
A.E.F. College of Music at Beaune 





and on his return to this country he 
was made chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Orchestral 
Society founded by Mrs. E. H. Har- 
riman if 1920. When this was dis- 
banded 10 years later he founded 
the National Orchestral Society. His 
wife, who was a daughter of the late 
Bishop Greer of the Episcopal diocese 
of New York, died last year. 


Adelaide Gescheidt 

Adelaide Gescheidt, teacher of sing- 
ing in New York for many years, 
died in St. Luke’s Hospital on Sept. 
18 at the age of 69. Mme. Gescheidt 
was a_ native 
of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., and 
after teaching 
for some years 
she worked out 
a system of 
voice produc- 
tion in collab- 
oration with 
the late Dr. 
Frank E. Mil- 
ler, a noted 
la ryngologist. 
Using this sys- 
tem she train- 
ed a number of 
singers who 
achieved prom- 
inence in the Metropolitan and other 
opera companies. She also made dem- 
onstrations of speech correction at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, and at 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 
For the past five years she had been 
New York state chairman of Fine 
Music, a motion-picture review asso- 
ciation, affiliated with the Eric John- 
ston office. 








Adelaide Gescheidt 


Mrs. Eugene Goossens, Sr. 

Lonpon. — Mrs. Eugene Goossens, 
Sr., mother of the conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony as well as three 
other musicians internationally known, 
died here on Sept. 15. She was 86 
years old. The daughter of an opera 
singer, Ainsley Cook, her husband 
had been a well known opera con- 
ductor with the Carl Rosa company 
and later with the Beecham Opera 
company. Another son, Leon, is con- 
sidered the world’s greatest oboe 
player, and two daughters, Sidonie 
and Marie are both harpists. Her 
son, Eugene, arrived in England from 
Australia only a few weeks ago, and 
was with his mother at the time of 
her death. 


Joseph N. Ashton 

ANDOvER, Mass.—Joseph N. Ash- 
ton, retired professor of music at 
Brown University, died of a heart at- 
tack at his home on Aug. 2, a few 
hours after learning of the death of 
his brother, George, in Maine. Mr. 
Ashton was 77. He was born in 
Salem, Mass., was graduated from 
Brown University and took a master’s 
degree in music at Harvard. From 
1908 to 1912 he was director of music 








at Phillips Andover Academy and 
held the same position at Abbot 
Academy from 1907 ‘to 1922. Mr. 


Ashton was also organist of the First 
Parish Church of Brookline, Mass., 
for 22 years, and was formerly acting 
professor at Wellesley College. He 
wrote several books on music, includ- 
ing Music in Worship. He is survived 
by his wife and another brother. 





Henry S. Fry 
PHILADELPHIA.—Henry S. Fry, for 
43 years organist of St. Clement’s 
Church here, died at his home in Bala- 
Cynwyd on Sept. 6, in his 72nd year. 
He was a member of the executive 
committee of the Pennsylvania chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
vice-president of the American Organ 
Players Club and a member of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. His wife and one son survive. 





GustAF SUNDELIUs, husband of 
Marie Sundelius, formerly soprano of 


the Metropolitan Opera, died in Port- 
land, Me., on July 10, following an 
emergency operation. He was 78 years 
old and had been secretary of the 
Swedish consulate in Boston for many 
years. 

SHIRLEY M. K. GANDELL, president 
of the Chicago Cosmopolitan School 
of Music and a member of the voice 
department for more than 30 years, 
died after a brief illness on July 30 in 
Osteopathic Hospital. Mr. Gandell, a 
bachelor, was born in England in 
1866. He is survived by one brother, 
in England. M. M. 





Cart KwNelset, cellist and member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, died 
c Aug. 5 at Oley, Penna., at the age 
of 63. He was born in Au tria. Mr. 
Kneisel taught at Temple University 
and Bryn Mawr. He leaves a widow 
and two sons. 
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Schmitz Analyzes Debussy Interpretation 


(Continued from page 31) 

The second weakness in mental approach is a 
preconceived disposition to read vertically and 
disregard the continuity of melodic patterns. 
This results from lack of study of that horizon- 
tal continuity which is evolved from contra- 
puntal skill. Possibly the most salient example 
of this is to be found in various interpretations 
of the Terrasse des audiences du clair de lune. 
Here, over the two last pages, starting with the 
return of the F sharp major tonality, we have 
an uninterrupted melodic flow starting in the 
left hand part; in recordings and performances 
heard in recent years one finds that the per- 
former “chops” this melodic flow in countless 
patches because his attention is on secondary 
elements, and he has failed to even “see” the 
real body of his victim! 

The third weakness is the disregard of 
phrasing-marks, as indicated by Debussy. The 
Danse de Puck seems to be the outstanding re- 
cipient of such disrespect. Here, Debussy has 
painstakingly edited the first motive, marking 
a slur from the dotted sixteenth to the thirty- 
second adding a dot (staccato sign) on the 
thirty-second. Yet we always heart it with an 
accented attack on the thirty-second and the 
legato from that note to the ensuing dotted six- 
teenth, thus inverting completely the rhythm! 
A similar observation would apply also to inter- 
pretations of Danseuses de Delphe, particularly 
in the initial statement of the theme. Here, 
most performances fail to sustain the real the- 
matic material (which does not bear any dots) 
and wrongly stress the sustaining of the chords 
and basses which Debussy has indicated as 
“portamento” with the combined markings o} 
legato and dots, indicating thereby that these 
latter must not be sustained in full duration and 
thus should allow the theme to sing through. 

I will agree that such accurate reading of a 
score as I suggest requires a true scholars’ 
viewpoint, but after all, we are not really inter- 
ested in bluff and sensationalism; we are inter- 
ested in beautiful music to the service of which 
the viewpoint of the artist must be lifted away 
from vulgarity. Too many musicians are prone 
to complacency and capitalization of a limited 
knowledge. I believe that in order to under- 
stand what a good composer writes in 1945- 
1950, it is necessary to be conversant with the 
evolution of styles of the great world family of 
composers. I believe that it becomes easier to 
understand the intent of Ravel, Ibert, Milhaud, 
Poulenc, Barraud, Messiaen and other French 
composers if one really knows enough of the 
complete work of Debussy. I will even venture 
to say that one may understand better Schoen- 
berg, Hindemith and Bartok after full knowl- 
edge of the last compositions of Debussy. This 
does not limit itself to Debussy, as I am aware 
that knowledge of certain compositions by Tans- 
man, Stravinsky, Milhaud, Ravel, Hindemith 
and others is helped by the study of American 
syncopation and works by Gershwin, Ives 
Thomson, Bloch and many others. In the music 
written in the course of the last 40 to 60 years 
lies a treasure as yet surprisingly little known 
by the young pianists of today possibly because 
of a lack of pioneer spirit among their prede- 
cessors. 


Importance of Fourth Period 


Important in this music is the fourth period 
of composition of Debussy. Here we find a 
new field of experimentation, very rich in musi- 
cal ideas. The twelve etudes, which should be 
considered as a major opus, are well-nigh 
ignored by 99% of pianists. Just as the Chopin 
etudes realized in concentrated forms the quin- 
tessence of the pianistic technique of a given 
period, the Debussy etudes represent the tech- 
nique of a new medium of musical expression. 
Incidentally, one should mention here that a 
pianist who wishes to cope efficiently with the 
recent evolution of music should be conversant 
not alone with the Bach Well Tempered Cla- 
vier, the Chopin etudes and the Liszt transcen- 
dental etudes, but equally with the Szymanow- 
sky etudes, the Bartok etudes, the Hindemith 
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Ludus Tonalis and the Debussy etudes. All 
these sets of etudes are musical masterpieces 
and truly great music. None of the previous sets 
cover the same difficulties, because they belong 
to styles and systems of composition widely 
divergent. 


Differences from Chopin Etudes 


While it is true that Chopin’s Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 6, is a study in double-thirds, Debussy’s 
Etude “pour les tierces” does not ever use a 
pattern similar to those of Chopin and requires 
an utterly different conception for performance. 
Whereas Chopin wrote his Op. 10, No. 2, for 
chromatic intervals, these permit of only one 
type of fingering for the right hand (4.3.4.5.3. 
4.3.4.5., etc.) Debussy’s Etude “pour les degrés 
chromatiques” brings forth a tremendous vari- 
ety of new problems even including hints of the 
broken augmented octaves (chromatic succes- 
sions) of the Bartok opus. Furthermore, in 
Debussy the chromatic patterns are an “effer- 
vescence around the thematic material,” whereas 
in Chopin the chromatic patterns are the the- 
matic material. The Debussy Etude “pour les 
quartes” is the only important and successful 
example of music making with these intervals 
and is also a musical masterpiece. The techni- 
cal chasm separating the Op. 10, No. 1, and 
Op. 25, No. 12, of Chopin from Debussy’s “pour 
les arpéges composés” is that which separates 
a “one dimensional conception” (Chopin’s) 
from a “multi-dimensional conception” (De- 
bussy’s). Here, Debussy invites the pianist to 
produce an infinitely varied tonal texture in 
which tonal planes in perspective must be con- 
veyed; without such concept this etude loses its 
beauty. Not intending to let this sketch evolve 
into a treatise I will conclude by calling atten- 
tion to the “atonal” foundation upon which the 
Etude “pour les notes répétées” weaves its 
capricious rhythms. This etude is full of sig- 
nificance as it shows that Debussy had lost none 
of his imaginative power and remained true to 
the end to his constant, inquisitive investigation 
of tonalities even in this amazing approach to 
the “twelve-toned scale”. 


Scholarship Required 


In summary, a faithful interpretation of the 

music of Debussy requires not only a great 
virtuoso, but an honest and thorough scholar, 
one who can follow counterpoint beyond the 
obvious, one who will not confuse a Greek mode 
with a diatonic major or minor, one able to 
understand the significance of note-values and 
phrasings, one able to recognize form, and 
above all one who is not satisfied with an empty 
word such as “impressionist”. I agree that the 
young pianist finds it much easier to follow the 
“mid-level” program of so many schools and so 
many recital programs, but the “mid-level” 
repertoire contributes to a static tendency in 
music education; it is a form of easy opportun- 
ism. 
- Indeed, it is easier to attain a decent perform- 
ance of a composition which you can hear every 
week through the entire season at Carnegie 
Hall and Town Hall in New York. That way, 
the young pianist has at least gotten an “im- 
pression” from some of the great pianists with- 
out having to conceive and produce by himself 
how it should sound! It merely demands an 
ability to imitate and reproduce. It leads 
towards the “assembly line pianist”. It is also 
easier for juries to judge contests on composi- 
tions that the judges have heard or played hun- 
dreds of times. ¥ 

If the youth of today is to limit its interest to 
the imitation of the average concert fare, then 
let us at least be honest and tell all living com- 
posers that their struggle is useless because of 
the selfishness of performers. I do not expect 
it to run that way, but those who are painstak- 
ing and fired with enthusiasm and a pioneering 
faith are few. Yet the future of music belongs 
to them now as it always did. 








C. M. Frank 


Zinka Milanov with Fausto Cleva (left) and Abner 
J. Stillwell, President of the Chicego Opera 
Association 


Chicago Opera Opens 
(Continued from page 3) 


a rather wooden-like characterization of the 
regal Egyptian maiden. 

Zinka Milanov, as Aida, was heard to ad- 
vantage, her clear, flute-like soprano serving 
her well in the passionate music she inter- 
preted. Leonard Warren, too, was outstanding 
for his vigorous portrayal of Amonasro. Kurt 
Baum sang Radames, Ralph Telasko, the King 
of Egypt, and Italo Tajo, flown from Rome 
for the occasion, was the high priest, Carole 
Stafford sang the invocations of the priestess. 

Ruth Page’s ballet danced enchantingly in 
the second act. 

Conditions look good for a successful six 
weeks’ season. It has been reported that al 
ready the higher priced seats are sold out. 

The second offering of the season, La Bohéme, 
on Oct. 2 brought forth a new tenor, . Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, imported by Fausto Cleva from La 
Scala, Milan. In the role of Rudolfo, he re- 
vealed a voice of considerable power and ex- 
pressiveness, and distinguished himself by his act- 
ing ability, too. Dorothy Kirsten, making her 
first appearance as Mimi, gave an understanding 
reading of the part, and Frances Greer was con- 
vincingly vixenish in her new role of Musetta. 
Others in the cast were Enzo Mascherini, Virgilio 
Lazzari, Wilfred Engleman, Ralph Telasko, Vit- 
torio Trevisan, Joseph Mordino, W. Wolski and 
E. Morealto. 


Two Native Operas Given 


The company threw off its shackles of conserva- 
tism of Oct. 4 and presented two one-act novel- 
ties in English—Gian Carlo Menotti’s Amelia Goes 
to the Ball, and Louis Gruenberg’s Emperor Jones. 
The latter opera, with Lawrence Tibbett in the 
title role and Erich Leinsdorf conducting, was 
gripping drama from beginning to end. Mr. 
Tibbett’s portrayal was a masterpiece of acting as 
well as of vocal art, and Mr. Leinsdorf’s inspired 
interpretation of the orchestral score kept the ex- 
citement mounting steadily. Marek Windheim, as 
Smithers, the cockney trader, also gave a theater- 
wise performance, and Pearl Primus was fascinat- 
ing in her weird dance as the Congo witch doctor. 
Evelyn Novotna was cast in the small part of the 
old native woman. 

Menotti’s opera, which had never been given be- 
fore in Chicago, proved an attractive frothy little 
farce, though a lighter treatment than it received 
would have made it even more appealing. Margaret 
Daum, making her debut here as the coquettish 
wife, showed that she knew her part well, but 
her voice was small and pinched. Hugh Thomp- 
son, as the husband, sang with good diction and 
resonance, and Armand Tokatyan was outstanding 
for his polished acting, though his words were 
not always clear. Ralph Talasko, Doris Doe, Eve- 
lyn Novotna and Jane Pabst completed the cast, 
and Fausto Cleva conducted. 





U.S. Opera Company 
Formed in Chicago 


Curicaco—With Ottavio Scotto as impresario a 
new opera venture, known as the United States 
Opera Company, will open a five-week season in 
the Civic Opera House on Jan. 6. Although Mr. 
Scotto is at present in Italy, where he is said to 
be engaging artists for his troupe, it is already 
known that the opening opera will be Turandot. 
From Italy it is said that Sergio Failoni, conduc- 
tor; Mafalda Favero, soprano, and Galliano Ma- 
sini, tenor, have been signed. The latter two were 
previously heard here in Paul Longone’s regime. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











SWISS REUNION 


Joseph Szigeti, his wife, daughter and grand-daughter, together near Arosa, Switzerland. Until 
recently the violinist had not seen his daughter throughout the six years of the war. 


THUMBS UP! 


Frances Yeend, soprano, who took a leading role in the 
Berkshire Festival production of Peter Grimes, illustrates her 
method of dealing with transportation difficulties 


IT SAYS HERE... ee at 
Zadel Skolovsky, pianist, a member of the audience 
at the Berkshire Festival, checks with his score on BON VOYAGE 
some of the music just played Ellen Ballon, pianist, leaves for Brazil, where she is 
to appear at the world premiere of Heitor Villa- 
Lobos’ First Piano Concerto 


Ben Greenhaus 


FITZPATRICK SPECIAL 


Witold Malcuzynski and his wife visit an old Mexican 
monastery during the course of the pianist's most 
recent Latin-American tour 


Enell Associates 
BEACHCOMBERS FOR A DAY Pupils of Rosalyn Tureck greet her at La Guardia E SC 


Field as she arrives from California, where she John Carter, tenor, and Albert Stewart, 
spent the summer teaching master piano classes director of music, chat in the tenor's 
at the University of California dressing room at Purdue University 


Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, duo-pianists, soak up sun 
at Southampton as they rest and prepare for the fall season 
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